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TUBERCULIN AND ITS USE FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


BY SIDNEY VILLAR, F.R.C.V.S., COUNTY VETERINARY INSPECTOR FOR 
MIDDLESEX. 


ALTHOUGH I do not propose to enter deeply into the com- 
position and method of production of tuberculin, a few 
words on these subjects may be of interest to you. 

For the preparation of tuberculin the tubercle bacillus is 
grown at body temperature (37° to 38° C.) for six to eight 
weeks in veal broth containing 1 per cent. of peptone and 5 
per cent. of glycerine ; the resulting fluid is evaporated to one- 
tenth its original volume and submitted to a temperature of 
100° C. This fluid containing the dead bacilli and such of 
their products as are not destroyed or volatilised at 100° C. 
constitutes crude tuberculin. It consists of a pale brown or 
amber-coloured fluid with a rather pleasant odour. This may 
be purified by a process of precipitation with alcohol, but the 
material generally used is the crude substance. 

Tuberculin, as you are aware, first excited public notice 
from its reputed power of curing human tuberculosis. In the 
hands of Dr. Koch its use as a curative agent seemed for a 
time to be attended with some success, and Dr. Koch and 
tuberculin were for a season of world-wide notoriety. You 
will remember that a few years ago consumptive persons 
flocked to Berlin from all civilised countries to be treated, 
and it was hoped cured by that gentleman’s method of 
injecting tuberculin. 
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As a curative agent it did not fulfil its early promise, and I 
believe at the present day it is used solely as a diagnostic 
agent in veterinary practice, as a means for discerning 
whether the bacillus tuberculosis has or has not formed a 
habitat within the tissues of the body of a particular animal. 

Whatever want of success may have occurred when it was 
employed as a curative agent in human medicine, there can 
be no doubt that its use for diagnostic purposes in veterinary 
practice is attended with the greatest success, and that when 
carefully and properly used it is practically unerring as a test 
for tuberculosis in cattle. 

Its reliability has been recognised by the recent Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis, which in its report, dated April 
4th, 1898 (page 4), says that the Commissioners entirely accept 
the conclusion that, as a test for tuberculosis when used on 
animals in their own premises, it is practically infallible, and 
that they (the Commissioners) “ entertain no doubt as to the 
value of tuberculin, provided the test is applied by a com- 
petent veterinary surgeon and that the tuberculin is of a 
trustworthy quality,” and they recommend as a means for the 
elimination of bovine tuberculosis (page 23, section 15) ‘‘ that 
funds be placed at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture 
in England and Scotland and of the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council in Ireland for the preparation of com- 
mercial tuberculin, and that stock-owners be encouraged to 
test their animals by the offer of a gratuitous supply of 
tuberculin and the gratuitous services of a veterinary 
surgeon.” 

The whole of the Australian Colonies, the Dominion of 
Canada, and many foreign states have recently very prac- 
tically shown their appreciation of the diagnostic value of 
tuberculin by prohibiting the importation of any animal which 
will not stand this test. 

At the present time no cattle, not even members of our 
most valued pedigree herds, are permitted to be jlanded on 
the Continent of Australia to be admitted to Canada and to 
most of the South American States without the production 
of a veterinary certificate that such animals have recently 
been subjected to and satisfactorily withstood the action ot 
the tuberculin test. In addition to Governments} and Royal 
Commissioners, its value is recognised by the most eminent 
veterinary surgeons of our day. Bang, of Copenhagen, 
whose experience of tuberculin is very great, “ believes that 
it gives trustworthy results in over go per cent. of the animals 
tested, indeed, he found of 280 cases tested and examined 
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after death the error was only 3°3 percent.” McFadyean 
says “With tuberculin the diagnosis of tuberculosis is 
practically a certainty,” and further, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission, he says {(report, page 3), “‘ I have the 
most implicit faith in tuberculin as a test for tuberculosis.” 
Dr. Sims Woodhead, who has done a large amount of experi- 
mental work in animal tuberculosis, says—“ As regards the 
tuberculin test, there could be no doubt that the presence ot 
tubercle could ,be determined at a much earlier stage than 
was at one time possible, and this made the question of 
stamping out tuberculosis one much more easily grappled 
with than in the old days.” Indeed, there seems to bea 
general consensus of opinion amongst persons who are 
practically acquainted with its use that, with due care in 
operating, its testimony as to the existence or non-existence 
of tubercular disease is to be relied on as correct, and that 
by its help, used systematically, with scientific discrimination 
and in conjunction with simple sanitary measures, the 
eradication of tuberculosis from our pedigree and dairy herds 
is within measurable distance. 

This testing does not, however, appear to commend itself to 
some of our stock-breeders and owners. So far as I can 
gather it is objected to on two grounds. Firstly, there is 
apparently a dread in the minds of some that the injection 
of tuberculin into an animal's body must have a deleterious 
effect on the animal. This was well exemplified by a breeder 
within my own knowledge who would not sell some of his 
cows subject to their passing the test, saying his stock had 
been healthy for years, and he was not going to have this 
poisonous stuff put into them. 

The second ground of their objection is a very valid one, 
inasmuch as it may greatly affect the value of their stock, and 
we all, I am certain, feel great sympathy for the man who, 
having sold a bull or cow which he has never known “ to be 
neither sick nor sorry” at a remunerative price, finds his 
bargain set aside by the discovery, through the use of this 
test, that the animal has within it tubercular disease in a 
latent form. 

As regards the first objection, the apprehension of poisonous 
effects, my own personal experience of the test on some 
hundreds of cattle, bulls, cows, and heifers, warrants me in 
asserting that no evil effect results from its use on healthy 
animals. It does not in any way affect them ; their appetites 
and bodily appearance are unchanged, and there is in cows 
no diminution in the milk yield, except in the case of nervous 
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animals which are worried by the thermometric examinations. 
At the present time a number of cattle are being tested in 
these islands every week, yet I have never seen any record 
or ever heard a report of any healthy animal being ill or 
injured by the application of the tuberculin test 

When injected into tubercular animals it gives rise (except 
in cattle in the last stages of consumption), to a febrile attack 
which is of a temporary character, often only recognisable by 
the indications of a thermometer and never imperilling the 
animal’s life. There is no swelling at the point of inoculation, 
and frequently the appetite is entirely unaffected. These febrile 
symptoms are very transient, and will disappear within 
twenty-four hours, leaving the animal in the same condition 
as before the use of the test or possibly benefitted by the dose. 
My own opinion is that tuberculin acts on such animals bene- 
ficially, and that its use has a curative effect. 

The objection that the use of this test depreciates the value 
of many apparently healthy cattle is based on very strong 
grounds, and must be particularly appreciable by the unfor- 
tunate breeder whose stock is tainted with tuberculosis, but 
the necessity of employing the test to rid such herds of this 
disease is forcibly brought home to him by the impossibility 
of selling untested animals for exportation. Such breeders 
will recognise that they must meet the demands of the trade 
and must produce cattle capable of standing the test. 

To meet the regulations and restrictions of foreign govern- 
ments as to tuberculin testing there is only one course open 
to breeders of animals for export, and that is to adopt the use 
of the test themselves for themselves, by subjecting any of 
their own cattle about which they may have any suspicion, or 
it may be their whole herd, to this proof, and strictly isolating 
and feeding off for the butcher at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity such cattle as react to the test; also, they must refuse 
to purchase stock bulls and other breeding cattle without a 
guarantee that such animals have recently stood or shall 
stand the tuberculin test. 

The herds of the breeders who adopt such a course must 
soon establish a reputation for freedom from reaction to 
tuberculin, and the value of their animals will by such a 
reputation be much increased. 

The unfavourable reception of the test by agriculturists in 
this country was doubtless intensified by the published results 
of its use experimentally on cattle when the method of testing 
was first introduced here. The animals selected for the 
experiment had recently been sold for slaughter, travelled to 
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and were in the abattoir when they were tested ; but with the 
experience gained at the present time no one would think of 
applying the test to animals so circumstanced. 

The operation itself is very simple. It consists of placing 
the proper dose of tuberculin into the subcutaneous tissue by 
means of a hypodermic syringe. The sites of the operation 
are usually at the sides of the neck above the vertebre, or in 
the loose skin at the back of or in front of the shoulder. In 
practice, I have found in front of the shoulder to be the best 
place for inoculation, as in this position the animal, whether 
cow or bull, does not flinch so much at the puncture of the 
needle ; it is also safer to the operator, for he is not in that 
danger of being kicked as he is if he is working nearer to and 
within easier reach of the hind feet. The animal, whether 
bull or cow, should be held by its nose. As a rule, the 
operation causes next to no pain or inconvenience to the 
animal. A syringe with a small needle is preferable. I have 
recently operated upon about sixty mixed cattle with a 
human syringe, one with a capacity of 10 c.c. intended for 
the injection of antitoxic serum into children. The needle is 
very fine, and easily punctures the skin. It causes so little 
inconvenience to the animal, that it is not in danger of being 
broken. A big barrel syringe is advantageous, as it is more 
easily held. It is a mistake for the nozzle to fit the syringe 
by means of a screw-joint, as it occupies much more time in 
adjusting than a smooth-fitting joint. I always make a point 
of detaching the needle from the syringe before plunging it 
into the skin, and again connecting the two when the needle 
1S 1n position. 

Care must be taken that the whole of the prescribed dose is 
inserted beneath the skin. The quantity to be given asa 
dose varies, owing to different manufacturers supplying 
tuberculin in varying degrees of concentration, The maker 
determines the strength of his article by trying its effect on 
small experimental animals, and intimates to the purchaser 
by the label on the bottle, the correct dose of the contents. 
Although the operation itself is extremely simple, the detail 
and surroundings are of the utmost importance. 

The greatest care must be taken that the tuberculin used 
has been supplied from a reliable source, and whoever the 
maker, that it is bright and clear, and without suspicion of a 
fetid smell. 

It is necessary that the syringe and its needle should be 
absolutely clean. This is best secured by boiling the instru- 
ment for a few minutes in water. Care must also be taken 
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that the skin at the site of inoculation should be fairly clean. 
Some operators insist on washing the part with soap and 
water, and then sponging it with a 5 per cent. solution of 
carbolic acid. This is perhaps desirable, but not essential. 

The animal to be operated on should be tied up in a place 
free from draughts, and should have been so tied long enough 
for it to have settled down and got used to its surroundings 
before the operation is commenced. 

Considerable care and some experience is required to 
correctly appreciate the result of the inoculation. ‘lo deter- 
mine if the animal does not react to the tuberculin, or if there 
is a reaction to recognise if it is a positive one. The reaction 
to tuberculin is best indicated by thermometrical observations, 
but there are in some tubercular cattle symptoms of the re- 
action apart from the rise in temperature, such as a “ staring 
coat,” loss of appetite, and discomfort; but it is exceptional 
to find such. Unlike mallein, it causes no local reaction at 
the point of inoculation, but it does sometimes cause appre- 
ciable local reaction if there are tubercular lesions superficially 
placed, as in the udder or glands of the throat. In such cases 
there is increased swelling at the site of these lesions. 

The internal temperature of the injected animal is the chief 
and only reliable indication that a reaction to the tuberculin 
is taking place, so it is necessary to register the degree of 
heat at the time of the operation, and at intervals for about 
sixteen hours succeeding the inoculation. 

The usual intervals at which the temperature is taken are 
at the sixth, the ninth, the twelfth, and fifteenth hours after 
inoculation ; in some cases where the indications of reaction 
are not well marked it is necessary to continue the tempera- 
ture observations for a further six hours. 

My experience in testing leads me to believe that it is un- 
necessary to take the animal’s temperature until an interval 
of at least eight hours after the operation. This is important, 
as it enables an operator to inject his animals late in the 
evening and get a night’s rest before starting taking the 
temperatures in the morning; but after the eighth hour the 
intervals must not exceed three hours in duration. 

What is understood by a reaction to tuberculin is a gradual 
rise of the internal temperature from the normal point to a 
temperature of 104° or more. The normal temperature of 
cattle is 101° to 102°, and it is absolutely essential that the 
animal’s temperature should be at a normal point at the time 
of the inoculation. Perhaps, to make myself clearer, I may 
give the tables of temperature in two animals: in the first 
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to the test :— 





| “|; | 

| Temperature} Sixth | Ninth | . Twelfth Fifteenth 

_ | attime of | hourafter | hour after | hour after | hour after 
| inoculation. | inoculation. inoculation. | inoculation. | inoculation. 











No.1. (No reaction) ..| ror | 1014? | tor? 101°6° 100°8° 
No. 2. (Positive reaction)| 101°3° | 102° 1038 105°6° 105°4° 








In many cases a slight rise in temperature follows the inoc- 
ulation: if such rise does not exceed about 103° the animal 
must be regarded as free from tuberculosis. I give as an 
example the table of temperatures of a dairy cow :— 














Temperature | Sixth hour | Ninth hour | Twelfth hour | Fifteenth | Eighteenth 

at time of after | . after after hour after | _ hour after 

inoculation. inoculation. inoculation. | inoculation. inoculation. | inoculation. 
102° | 102° 102°4° 102°4° 102°6° | 102° 


: | 


Should the temperature rise above 103°4°, but not exceed 
104°, we must regard the animal as suspicious, and arrange to 
reapply the test after an interval of at least a month. But it 
is very exceptional for an animal’s temperature to stop rising 
at 103°. Should it reach this point it usually continues rising 
to above 104°, and so removes the animal from the doubtful 
category; thus in a record before me of 65 animals which 
were recently tested, in only two did the temperature reach 
103° without exceeding 104° at a later period of the testing. 

As before pointed out in a typical reaction, the tempera- 
ture should gradually rise to 104° or more. After reaching 
its zenith it should as gradually fall. 

When there is a sudden access of temperature, jumping 
up, as it were, to 104° or more with an equally sudden drop, 
it must not be taken as a reaction, but ascribed rather to 
some accidental circumstance. In a bull I was testing the 
temperature at inoculation was 102°2°, at the sixth hour after 
it was 104°, at the ninth 1o1°8°, and it did not again 
appreciably rise. In the case of a cow with a temperature 
of 102° at inoculation, it was nearly 105° at the sixth hour, 
102°2° at the ninth and twelfth hours, and at 101°4 at the 
fifteenth. Neither of these can be looked upon as positive 
reactions. Professor McFadyean relates the case of a cow 
with her temperature-curve abnormal. In her case at the 
fifteenth hour it quite suddenly sprang up to nearly 106°. 
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The animal was slaughtered and no tuberculous lesions were 
found, but there was inflammation of the womb with fluid 
accumulation in its cavity. Very different was the result in 
the cases of 36 other cows which had a gradual rise of 
temperature, a gradual reaction, but in each case a typical 
one, and on being slaughtered and subsequently examined 
by him presented in every animal tubercular lesions. The 
severity of the reaction does not appear to bear any ratio to 
the amount of disease present. Because the temperature 
reaches a high point it does not follow that there is a large 
amount of tubercle lesions in the animal’s system. 

There are circumstances under which it is never right to 
attempt to test cattle. 

The test is absolutely unreliable in the case of cattle 
exposed at markets, or when travelling, or when excited by 
strange surroundings. 

A cow at cestrum (“in service”) should be put in a box by 
herself; if she settles down and has a normal temperature, it 
is safe to test her. 

A freshly calved cow, fretting at being separated from her 
offspring, must be allowed some hours to get over her trouble 
before inoculating her. 

In the last stages of general tuberculosis in cattle a normal 
temperature is so rarely found that it is not often an oppor- 
tunity of applying the test occurs, but it is a fact that no 
reaction is got in these extreme cases. In such cases as this 
the test is never needed for diagnostic purposes ;_ the physical 
indications of the disease make the nature of the malady 
very apparent. 

Possibly the reason for the absence of reaction is that in 
these final stages of tuberculosis the system is so permeated 
by the products of the bacillus tuberculosis, that a little more 
being inserted makes no difference. 

No cattle should be tested twice within a month, as an injec- 
tion unquestionably gives some temporary degree of immunity 
to the action of tuberculin. It is possible dishonest traders 
will take advantage of this and endeavour to immunise tuber- 
cular animals. In anticipation of such malpractices, Nocard, 
the eminent French veterinary surgeon, manufactures and 
supplies to his Government a potent form of tuberculin, the 
mode of preparation of which is kept an absolute secret. It 
is so powerful as to give a reaction even when pains have 
been taken to immunise a diseased animal. 

The tuberculin test is very useful and trustworthy in cases 
of chronic mammitis, where there is induration of and increase 
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in size in one or more quarters of the gland. From physical 
appearances it may be difficult to determine whether the lesion 
is a simple interstitial mammitis or of tubercular origin. The 
necessity of determining is very obvious. Should the cow’s 
temperature admit of a dose of tuberculin being administered, 
the diagnosis is certain. I have in several cases been able to 
arrive at a correct opinion with its aid. One case occurs 
to me now. A cow with a swollen quarter of her bag 
and unmistakable lung disease was inoculated with tuber- 
culin ; there was no reaction ; she was nevertheless slaughtered. 
On fost-mortem examination a deeply-seated abscess was found 
in the udder; there were pneumonic areas and very marked 
emphysema of the lungs, but an entire absence of tuber- 
culosis. 

In other animals I have had sufficient rise of temperature 
to demonstrate that the cow is tuberculous, and an increasedly 
hyperemic condition of the diseased portion of the udder has 
shown the lesions in that organ are associated with the 
presence of bacillus tuberculosis. 

I may mention that cases are on record where the tuber- 
culin test has demonstated that a horse is affected with 
tubercle. Luckily the flocks in this country are so free from 
the disease that it is never necessary to apply this test to 
sheep, while in the case of swine, their temperature is so 
variable and so liable to rise and fall altogether independent 
of disease, that it is impossible to suppose that the tuberculin 
test can be applied to pigs with any degree of confidence in 
its result. 

In 1897 Koch published the description of a new tuberculin 
with characters and action on the animal body distinct from 
those of the substance of which I have been speaking, which 
he hoped would prove a curative agent in tuberculosis. His 
statements as to its value are still sub judice. I am not aware 
that it has ever been made use of in Veterinary Practice.— 
Dublin Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, August, 
1898. 


THE COMPARATIVE DUTIES OF MEDICAL AND 
VETERINARY OFFICERS IN DEALING WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS IN ITS RELATION TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

BY WILLIAM HUNTING, F.R.C.V.S., LONDON, 

AMONG the dangers to public health tuberculosis holds a 

unique position. It kills and injures more human beings 
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than any other disease; it has barely attained recognition by 
the State as a preventable evil, and its methods of trans- 
mission are distinctly misunderstood by the general public, 
who still believe in the development of tuberculosis from bad 
colds, and its predisposition to attack individuals with narrow 
chests. 

Tuberculosis prevails among our herds of cattle, it infests our 
swine, and is not unknown among horses and cats. Experi- 
ment has proved that the casual organism is the same in all 
animals, and that the disease may be transmitted from one 
species to another. Tuberculous animals are permitted to 
supply such essential foods of man as milk and meat, whilst 
as a sort of reciprocity in evil the tuberculous man may act as 
cowkeeper, dairyman, or butcher. The degree of transmission 
of tuberculosis between men and animals is not easy to 
appraise, but that it is transmitted is indisputable. To pro- 
tect men and animals it is necessary to control the disease 
among both classes—to adopt measures which will prevent 
the transmission of the infecting organism from animals to 
men and from men to animals. 

In the report of the last Royal Commission on Tuberculosis 
the following paragraph occurs:—“ All precautions against 
the communication of tubercular disease to human beings 
from the consumption of meat and milk of diseased animals 
must be regarded as temporary and uncertain palliatives so 
long as no attempt is made to reduce the disease among the 
animals themselves.” This sentence states the fact which 
must form the basis of any attempt to protect the public 
health from danger due to tuberculosis in animals, and it may 
be anticipated that any new measures which are adopted will 
be in accordance with the unanimous opinion of the Royal 
Commission. 

At present no attempt is made to stay the spread of tuber- 
culosis among domestic animals, except such as is privately 
taken by veterinarians when they are given a free hand by 
enlightened clients. No direct action can be taken by local 
authorities to prevent the transmission of the disease from 
animal to animal, or from animal to man. The Dairies and 
Milkshops Order and clauses of Public Health Acts provide 
for a partial inspection of some of the places in which milk 
and meat are produced or sold, but there is no direct pro- 
vision against tuberculosis and no organised or uniform 
regulations applicable to the disease. 

The occasional contamination of milk by diseases like scarlet 
fever and typhoid is provided for, and, when discovered, may 
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be immediately and successfully controlled. Such contami- 
nation soon produces evidence of its virulence, but contamina- 
tion by tuberculosis affords no immediate evidence of its evil 
effects. The spread of tuberculosis from animals to man 
through milk is so insidious that no trustworthy preventive 
regulation can be made if we are to wait for evidence of its 
effects on human beings. The only method of guarding 
against the danger is to make sure that no tuberculous animals 
exist in conditions permitting the transmission of disease. 

Direct legislation for the protection of man and animals is 
necessary in the case of tuberculosis, and such legislation to 
be effective requires the co-operation of veterinary and medical 
officers—each in their proper sphere. At present the 
veterinary officer has no duties in relation to tuberculosis, and 
the medical officer only such inadequate powers as to render 
a comparison of their work useless. When a legislative 
attempt is made to carry out the recommendations of the two 
Royal Commissions and the Departmental Committee that 
have heard evidence and made official reports, then it will be 
necessary to determine the medical and veterinary spheres of 
action. Meantime we may not unprofitably inquire what 
duties naturally fall to the man whose training fits him for the 
detection and suppression of disease in animals, and what to 
the man who is expert in the detection and prevention of 
disease in human beings. 

Keeping in mind the dictum of the Royal Commission— 
that the only real protection against the danger to man of 
tuberculosis among animals is the suppression of the disease 
among the animals themselves—it may be anticipated that 
one of the first legislative measures will be the scheduling of 
tuberculosis in the Animals Diseases Act. In time this would 
render other precautions superfluous, but until the disease has 
disappeared from our herds it will be necessary to closely 
guard such avenues for transmission as meat and milk. 

The recommendations of the last Royal Commission cover 
this ground very thoroughly, and we may accept them as a 
useful guide in defining the comparative duties of medical 
and veterinary officers. 

Meat. 


The Commission recommend that: “It shall not be lawful 
to offer for sale the meat of any animal which has not been 
killed in a duly licensed slaughter-house.” This would 
necessitate the inspection of all meat, and the question arises, 
Who should be entrusted with inspection ! 
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The Commission recommend that inspectors should pass an 
examination on the following subjects :— 

(a) The law of meat inspection, and such bye-laws, regula- 
tions, etc., as may be in force at the time he presents 
himself for examination. 

(6) The names and situations of the organs of the body. 

(¢) Signs of health and disease in animals destined for food, 
both when alive and after slaughter. 

(d@) The appearance and character of fresh meat, organs, fat, 
and blood, and the conditions rendering them, or pre- 
parations from them, fit or unfit for human food. 

The third subject of examination practically excludes all 
persons who have not received a veterinary training. Of course 
an examination could be made so elementary and superficial 
that a quite incompetent person might pass it, but accepting 
the test as a real one, no examination except that by which 
a veterinary diploma is obtained would afford any guarantee 
of qualification. Meat inspection covers the detection of tuber- 
culosis, but it includes the diagnosis of many other diseases 
of contagious, septic, and parasitic origin, the symptoms and 
post-mortem lesions of which are familiar only to veterinary 
surgeons. The duty of meat inspection is certainly within the 
sphere of a veterinary officer. 

It may be argued that the medical officer is surely best 
fitted to decide what food is good or bad for man. I grant 
this; and the medical officer has only to determine what 
diseases or conditions render the flesh of animals injurious to 
men, and the veterinary officer is in a position to detect them 
and seize the affected carcase. The medical man would re- 
quire a special training, outside that afforded by his profession, 
to enable him to diagnose the diseases of animals ; the patho- 
logist may recognise the significance of morbid specimens 
after death, but he possesses no skill in the diagnosis of 
disease in the living animal; the officers at present trusted 
with meat inspection are acknowledged to be incapable both 
by local authorities and by the legislature, for their opinions 
must be verified by medical or veterinary evidence before any 
action is taken. 

In cases where the danger from disease is a matter of 
degree—as often in tuberculous carcases—it is necessary to 
have some standard or rule by which an approach to uniformity 
of action in different districts may be secured. When two 
neighbouring towns adopt such widely different procedures— 
as in one place to condemn the whole carcase because of the 
existence of one tuberculous nodule, and in the other to pass 
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as fit for consumption a carcase from which pleura and 
peritoneum have been stripped—the law is discredited, 
innocuous food is unjustly condemned, and dangerous food 
is given an official stamp of goodness. The point has been 
dealt with by the Commission, and their recommendations 
include a statement of the principles which should be observed 
in the inspection of tuberculous carcases. They say :— 
Pending the issue of such instructions, we are of opinion that the follow- 
ing principles should be observed in the inspection of tuberculous carcases 


of cattle :— 
(a) When there is miliary tuberculosis of both ) 


lungs. 
(2) When tuberculous lesions are present on 
tl an i " , 
(c) Gack canes ee are present in | The entioe castans sad 
_— . all the organs may be 
the muscular system, or in the lymphatic See 
, : seized. 
glands embedded in or between the 
muscles. 


(@) When tuberculous lesions exist in any 
part of an emaciated carcase. : 
(a) When the lesions are confined to the lungs 


and thoracic lymphatic glands. The carcase, if otherwise 


(4) When the lesions are confined to the liver. healthy, shall not be 

(c) When the lesions are confined to the condemned, but every 
pharyngeal lymphatic glands. ( part of it containing 

(2) When the lesions are confined to any | tuberculous lesions 
combination of the foregoing, but are shall be seized. 
collectively small in extent. } 


For half-educated inspectors these principles would have 
to be definitely formulated in hard and fast rules, but qualified 
veterinary surgeons would require only the broad principles, 
as they would possess all the knowledge requisite to classify 
each carcase at once and to say whether it should be partially 
or totally seized. 

There can be little doubt that when the public health is 
protected by a system of meat inspection, the butcher, the 
grazier, and the consumer will find their best defence in the 
appointment as inspector of the man who knows most about 


the subject—the veterinarian. 
Milk. 


As milk is a more dangerous channel for the transmission 
of tuberculosis than meat, it is of the greatest importance to 
see that it is free from contamination. It is beyond doubt 
that many tuberculous cows are to be found in the herds from 
which milk supply is drawn. Probably little danger exists of 
transmission of disease by milk until the udder is infected, 
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but as this condition may be easily overlooked, it is essential 
for the protection of public health that no cow having a 
diseased udder shall form part of a milk-producing herd. 
The Royal Commission recommend that “ Notification ot 
every disease in the udder shall be made compulsory, under 
penalty, on the owners of cows whether in private dairies or 
those from which milk is offered for sale.” This would bea 
useful protective regulation, as probably no milk would carry 
tuberculosis from the cow to man if all udders were healthy. It 
would not, however, prevent transmission of disease from cow 
to cow, it would be but a “ temporary and uncertain palliative” 
providing for the control merely of those cases in which 
disease had reached a special organ. Section 15 of the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order refers to the 
“‘ Existence of Disease among Cattle,” and provides that— 

If at any time disease exists among the cattle in a dairy or cowshed, or 
other building or place, the milk of a diseased cow therein— 

(a) Shall not be mixed with other milk ; and 

(2) Shall not be sold or used for human food; and 


(c) Shall not be sold or used for food of swine or other animals unless and 
until it has been boiled. 


This would seem to afford all the protection necessary 
against tuberculosis, but the question arises, what is meant 
by the word “disease”? The Order was issued under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and the word as there 
defined applies only to diseases scheduled under that Act. 
If tuberculosis were scheduled, section 15 would be of great 
value. It is now useless. The only veterinary inspection of 
cowsheds that can be enforced is that which takes place 
when search is made for foot-and-mouth disease and other 
maladies scheduled with the Animals Diseases Act. 

The Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order is obsolete, 
and should be replaced by an Act of Parliament, in which 
udder disease is specially noticed, and in which provision is 
made for periodic veterinary inspection of all cows kept for 
the production of milk. Such an Act would have to define 
the duties of medical and veterinary officers. The health of 
the persons in and about the cowsheds would naturally fall 
within the sphere of the medical man; the health of the 
animals would as naturally come within that of the veterinary 
inspector. To the medical officer must, of necessity, be given 
the primary position in carrying out regulations for the pro- 
tection of human beings, and even when a veterinary officer 
is entrusted with the inspection of the animals in dairies and 
cowsheds, the medical officer must retain his right to examine 
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the cows in conjunction with the veterinarian whenever he 
thinks it necessary. That the examination should be a con- 
joint one is very necessary, as the appearances of animals are 
liable to be misjudged by persons not experts in diagnosis. 
In Glasgow, London, and Edinburgh, mistakes have been 
made, and in the case of the notorious Hendon udder disease, 
gross injustice was done the dairyman, and one of the most 
interesting errors ever perpetrated in preventive medicine 
was directly due to the medical inspector's want of 
knowledge. 

So far as tuberculosis in animals concerns the public 
health, I imagine the relative duties of veterinary and medical 
officers are tolerably clear. One should look after the human 
beings, and the other supervise the animals. The medical 
officer should be paramount, but in all cases where the lower 
animals are suspected of disease, they should be examined 
both when alive and after slaughter by a qualified veterinary 
surgeon. The duties of medical and veterinary officers are 
not conflicting ; they should be complementary to each other ; 
and I venture to think that until the services of both are 
thoroughly utilised by authorities, tuberculosis and other 
disease will continue to exact a heavy toll from human life.— 
Dublin Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
August, 1898. 





TUBERCULOSIS AND THE CONTROL OF OUR 
MILK SUPPLIES. 


THE second Harben lecture on “‘ Tuberculosis ” was delivered 
at the Medical Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment, on 
Wednesday, 9th November, by Sir Richard Thorne Thorne, 
on the subject of the administrative control of our milk 
supplies in relation to tuberculosis in man. He reverted to 
the fact that during the last half-century there had been an 
immense reduction in the death-rate from many forms of 
tuberculosis, notably phthisis, in connection with great 
sanitary improvements that had been effected, and he now 
pointed out that infants and children must, according to all 
experience, have benefitted correspondingly. But when we 
came to examine the death-rates from ‘aes mesenterica—a 
form of tuberculosis in which the infection is received into 
the alimentary canal instead of the lungs—it was found not 
only that all the gain (ranging from 40 to 66 per cent.) 
attained at other ages, had been lost in the case of children 
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and infants, but that in addition to this, there had been an 
increase in the rate of death from this form of tuberculosis 
under one year of age exceeding 21 per cent. This increase 
had gone hand in hand with a steady increase in the con- 
sumption of cows milk as a food in this country, 
English people being almost the only civilized nation 
in the world who habitually consume uncooked milk. 
He then showed from official returns how large was the 
amount of tuberculosis amongst milch cows; and, quoting 
the report of the Royal Commission on which he had served, 
he explained that the artificial conditions under which milk 
was now produced in cow-houses, which the animals some- 
times never left for a moment during a period at times 
reaching a whole year, were precisely those most certain to 
produce that increase of this disease in cows which had been 
going on. Fortunately, the immediate danger to man was 
limited to the existence of tuberculosis in the cow’s udder, 
but the early stages of this affection were most difficult to 
detect, and it was a form of tuberculosis which tended at 
times to spread with great rapidity. The danger to man, and 
especially to our infant population, was one of real gravity, 
and the loss of child-life due to this disease in milch cows 
was appalling. He did not recommend, as some had done, 
the removal of every tubercular cow from our dairies and 
cow-sheds, for this, at the lowest estimate, would mean the 
removal at once of over half a million cows from our milk 
supply; but all cows with advanced tuberculosis in any part 
of the body, and all cows with suspicious udder disease, 
should be at once seized and slaughtered. Amongst the most 
prominent of remedies was the provision of adequate cubic 
and floor space in cow-sheds, so as to ensure proper ventila- 
tion; and he showed that this was often more necessary in 
country than in town cow-houses, because the latter are 
often much more under control than the former. Both in 
Liverpool and in Manchester the number of samples of 
milk containing tubercle bacilli was far greater in 
country milk than in that obtained in these cities them- 
selves. He further advocated frequent and systematic 
inspection of cow-sheds and dairies by expert officials. 
As regards compensation for animals seized, his views were 
not the same as those which he had expressed against any 
such payment from public funds in the case of the seizure of 
tuberculous carcases voluntarily put on sale by the butcher. 
In the case of the milch cow, the milk alone was placed on 
sale, and, whilst the use of the milk should be stopped, the 
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cow might be perfectly good and of value tor feeding purposes 

to be sold as meat. Whatever value attached to a cow in 

this sense should be repaid if the animal was seized and 

slaughtered by the local authority. He further maintained, as 
he did in the case of our meat supplies, that any stringency 
of control over home supplies should, as far as practicable, be 
also maintained over imported milk and milk products, as, 
for example, by appointing inspectors at our ports, and by 
chemical and bacteriological examinations of the materials 
imported, the whole expense to be borne by a small tax on 
all such articles as are imported. Incidentally he referred 
to the success attained in the diminution of tuberculosis in 
cows in Denmark by the aid of the tuberculin test. He 
strongly urged that English people shoild be educated to 
acquire the habit of cooking their milk before using it. He 
set aside the ordinary objections raised to this proposal, and 
showed that if milk were boiled for a single instant the 
danger of tuberculosis would be gone, and a cause of 
thousands of deaths every year amongst children and young 
adults would be removed. Ile appealed to the medical pro- 
fession to use their great influence in affecting this education, 
and in thus diminishing the waste of human life which resulted 
from the use of uncooked milk as a food.— 7zmes, Nov. 11th. 


Gittorial. 


THE FUTURE OF MEAT INSPECTION. 
A WORD 10 THE PROFESSION. 
I MIGHT preface this article with the well-known quotation 
from our great poet— 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 
At any rate, I cannot help thinking that these words are 
appropriate to the present conjuncture, and aptly describe 
the position of the veterinary profession in the scientific 
world at this moment. 
A letter in the Zzmes of 14th October, 1898, states that 
there are 4,000,000 cows and heifers in this country. If these 
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animals were all placed under veterinary inspection, they 
would give to each of our 3,000 veterinary surgeons about 
1,333 animals to supervise—provided always that the super- 
vision falls to our profession. But this is not yet certain; it 
is the problem which we have still to solve. The solution is 
by no means easy. A writer in the Zzmes of 12th October, 
says that ordinary local veterinary surgeons, for the most 
part, have never practised inoculation, and know nothing 
about it! A pleasant state of public opinion indeed! My 
own opinion is that whilst certain sleepy practitioners may 
be incompetent to perform such duties, or indifferent 
as to the importance of seizing such opportunities, 
the majority of my _ fellow-practitioners are both 
able and eager to undertake this important work, 
and capable of performing it and many other functions— 
provided always they get the additional technical instruction 
which is necessary. The text of my present editorial is the 
necessity of a post-graduate course of instruction, and of a 
degree which shall crown that course and give proof to the 
world of satisfactory knowledge and skill on the part of the 
man who bears it. It is quite clear to me that a number of 
valuable appointments will soon be open for competition, and 
it is equally clear that these appointments ought to come our 
way. Inspection and supervision of the flocks and herds of 
the country, inspection and supervision of our markets and 
our meat-supplies ought to be in the hands of the veterinary 
surgeons of the country. Legislation will probably take place 
in the near future arranging these appointments. Let us 
suppose that the forthcoming legislation ordains that these 
appointments are to be held by veterinarians: are we pri 
pared to give satisfactory evidence that our men are ready as 
well as competent? Now, I do not propose to make our four 
professional examinations more difficult with this aim in 
view : therefore let our candidates of humble ambitions take 
heart of grace. In many cases the ordinary degree will satisfy 
all requirements and all ambitions. But there must be 
additional degree for the abler and more ambitious men, ¢ 
degree open only to those who have taken the M.R.C.V.S. 
This degree, which we might designate Veterinary Officer of 
Health (V.O.H.), might be granted to post-graduates after a 
special course of training in veterinary hygiene, meat inspec- 
tion and kindred matters. 

Nor must it be thought for a moment that I consider the 
present examinations too lenient. By no means: they ar 
quite severe enough for the general practitioner; but | am 
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quite convinced that we ought to have an ordinary and a 
special degree, in order to fit our students for the extended 
sphere of usefulness as well as for the present circumscribed 
duties of a veterinary surgeon. At present the nation is 
sceptical as to our fitness to undertake the duties of sanitary 
and market inspectors ; and this doubt must be dispelled. We 
must follow the example of our continental neighbours. I 
have lately been perusing a “ Treatise on Public Health,” by 
Albert Palmberg, a distinguished Swedish physician, which 
has been translated and edited by Dr. Newsholme, of Brighton, 
and which I recommend to the profession generally. In his 
preface Dr. Newsholme says: “ England is in sanitary matters 
far in advance of other European countries, but on many 
points of detail she can learn important lessons from the 
practice of continental countries as described in this volume. 
This is especially true in reference to the part played by the 
veterinary profession in the sanitary organization of other 
European countries, and the greater care and precision in the 
inspection of all meat intended for human food.” 

I add a few quotations, regretting that pressure on the 
space of the VETERINARY JOURNAL prevents me from giving 
as many as I should like this month :-— 


BELGIUM (BRUSSELS). 


The Conseil Supérieur was established by a royal decree of the 15th March, 
1849, and modified by a decree of the 28th March, 1883. It comprises five 
medical men, one veterinary surgeon, three chemists, an engineer, an architect, 
and four public officials, who are nominated by the King, and appointed by 
the State. The Conseil is not a permanent medical committee, but a 
consultative authority, whose members have at the same time other functions. 


* * % ¥ * * 


The staff of the abattoir consists of a chief inspector, who is always a 
veterinary surgeon ; expert inspectors chosen from among veterinary surgeons 
or butchers of old standing; a collector, a chief of the service, and customs 
officers. It is the duty of the chief and expert inspectors to inspect all 
animals entering the abattoir, and to examine meat before it leaves. The 
chief inspector makes a report of cases of disease found by him, and 
generally of all facts relating to the public health and the abattoir. 


GERMANY (BERLIN). 


Inspection of Meat.—In virtue of a minute drawn up in 1887 by the 
Municipal Council, all meats exposed for sale in Berlin are previously 
submitted to inspection made by a service named Stddtisches Fleischesamt. 
It is composed of a veterinary surgeon of the first class, several veterinary 
surgeons of inferior rank, collectors of samples, and microscopists. 

It is also the duty of these officials to inspect the market for beef and the 
abattoir called Central Vieh-und Schlachthof. The superintendence is 
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organised exactly as in Paris. Offices for inspection are established in all 
the markets, as well as in the abattoir and in the railway stations from which 
meat is brought into the city. 

The French and German systems differ, however, in some respects. 

In Berlin, all pork must be examined with the view of discovering trichinz, 
according to regulations already mentioned. 

A veterinary surgeon is attached to each office. Every vendor of condemned 
meat has the right to appeal to the head surgeon. 

All meat brought into the city should be accompanied by a certificate from 
the local police, the veterinary surgeon, or the inspector, certifying that it 
comes from animals known to be healthy at the time of slaughter, or marked 
and sealed so as to show that the animal was killed in a public abattoir duly 
inspected. Although the city has thus organised effective inspection, the 
police have also their duties, entrusted to a special staff under the direction 
of the veterinary surgeon for each department. 

All damaged meat is seized by the police. 


* * * * * o 


The sale of sour, viscous, or acid milk is prohibited, also milk of a blue or 
reddish tint, or milk with any blood in it. It is also forbidden to sell the 
milk of diseased animals, or milk adulterated in any way whatever. 

* " & & * *% 


Markets for Cattle and Abattoirs (Central Vieh-und Schlachtho} ).—By virtue 
of a general regulation of the 18th March, 1868, and a supplementary decree 
of the 9th March, 1881, the Communes are authorised to establish compulsory 
inspection of animals for slaughter, and of meat before it is exposed for sale. 
The market for cattle and abattoir for Berlin are placed on the same site, and 
cover a surface of 11°76 hectares (about 30 acres). Several ranges of stables 
for different kinds of cattle are built on the market ground. Suspected animals 
coming from the country are placed in the most remote part ofthe ground, ina 
separate stable with an abattoir attached to it. 

% * * ‘ x 

The abattoirs for sheep and horned cattle are composed of a central part, 
having an abattoir on each side measuring 9 métres in depth, 5 in breadth, 
and 5 métres high ; each compartment has a cellar. 

The roofs of the abattoirs and cellars are vaulted; the walls of the cellars 
are lime-washed ; the abattoirs are lined with cement to a height of 2°25 
metres. 

The ground is covered with Metlach mosaic in cement. Ventilation is 
effected by windows which reach to the roof, and are provided with a sky- 
light in the centre. The eaves of the roof project tothe extent of 3 métres, in 
order that the rays of the sun may be intercepted. 

The killing of pigs is managed in the same way, a hall in the centre and 
compartments on each side. Slaughtering and scalding are done in the 
middle stall, which is the largest. The smaller ones at the side are used for 
cutting up and sorting the meat. The pigs are driven into narrow passages 
at the end of which they are slaughtered. 

On the side of the market there is a tripe shop, also places for the melting 
of tallow and the preparation of albumen. A room is kept for washing the 
intestines. 

The solid manure is taken away in carts on rails which adjoin the abattoirs ; 
the liquid falls into the sewers, and thence to the sewage farms. 

All the waggons which have brought cattle are cleansed and disinfected on 
the spot. Nearly eighty arrive every day by different routes. They are 
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cleared from litter and manure, then washed outside and inside with plenty 
of water, afterwards scrubbed with a brush dipped in a solution of 500 
grammes of carbonate of soda per 100 litres of water, at a temperature 
of 70° C, 

Quicklime is mixed with the litter and manure in the proportion of 
4'50 kilogrammes to each waggon-load. 


AUSTRIA (GENERAL). 


The animals intended for killing which come from a distance, are put 
under inspection for ten days; all meat brought from another place must be 
submitted to inspection. The inspectors of meat have also the oversight of 
butchers’ shops. A special course of study is designed for the inspectors of 
meat in the veterinary schools. 


VIENNA, 


All cattle brought to Vienna must be accompanied by a certificate of health 
(Viehpass), and they must be examined on their arrival by the veterinary 
surgeon of the city. 

Stables must be kept perfectly clean, and be sufficiently ventilated. The 
keeping of pigs is forbidden. 

The great cattle-market (Central Viehmarkt) was built in 1880-83. It cost 
nearly 3,200,000 marks. The market is divided into two parts by a street: 
on one side are horned cattle and calves ; on the other sheep and pigs. The 
stables are near the places for sale. The market for the sale of horned 
cattle, Rinderhalle, is 114°40 métres in breadth and 152°50 métres in length. 
It is covered by a roof of sheet iron, supported by iron pillars. The front 
facade has walls in masonry, with glass windows ; the other sides are open. 
There is room for 4,000 head of cattle, and the stables can accommodate 
2,140 more. 

The market for calves, Kalberhalle, is a closed building, containing 
5,588 square métres. It can accommodate 4,500 calves. 

The sheep-market, Schafhalle, also covered, includes a space of 4,024 
square métres, and contains 6,000 sheep. At the side are open inclosures 
which can hold 14,000 sheep. 

The market for pigs, Schweinchalle, is 156 métresin length, and 100 métres 
in breadth ; 8,800 animals may be kept in the pig-sties beside it. 

The ground is paved throughout. Water-posts, placed wherever needed, 
furnish an abundant supply of water. The manure is taken away every day. 
* * * * * . 

According to Austrian law, each commune is bound to build and maintain 
an “ Aasplat,” that is, an establishment to which diseased animals can be 
taken for slaughter and subsequent disposal. For this purpose the authorities 
in Vienna have expended the sum of 240,000 marks in building a model 
establishment near the Donaucanal. 

* * * x * * 

The carcases of diseased animals which cannot be utilized at once, are put 

into pits and covered with lime. 


SWEDEN (GENERAL). 


All the institutions which belong to public hygiene, and the care of the 
sick, such as vaccination, the staff of doctors, midwives, dentists, surgeons, 
barbers, veterinary surgeons, apothecaries, medical jurisprudence, asylums, 
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and bathing establishments, are under the immediate direction of the 
Medical Council. 


STOCKHOLM. 


There are two bureaux of meat inspection, under the control of two 
veterinary surgeons. Inspection is not compulsory, except for pork, with a 
view to the discovery of trichinosis, but beef may be taken to the bureau for 
examination by the sanitary police or by buyers. The sellers also find it to 
their advantage to submit their meat to inspection, in order to obtain a 
better price. 

When the existence of trichinosis in pork is ascertained, the meat is con- 
fiscated and destroyed, a fixed payment being given. 

The veterinary surgeon of the Commission is also entrusted with the 
supervision of the sale of provisions which are perishable, such as fish, game, 
sausage-meat, eggs, etc. Milk does not enter into this class, as there are 
special regulations for its sale. 

FINLAND. 

Five supplementary doctors and a veterinary surgeon are also attached to 
the Medical Council, who are instructed to perform any duties imposed by 
the council, which consist principally in supplementing private ductors, and 
assisting them during the prevalence of epidemics. 

* * * . * x 


It is forbidden to sell the flesh or milk of animals which have succumbed 
to any disease whatever or died suddenly. 


There is no doubt in my mind that veterinarians, and 
they alone, are those who ought to be meat inspectors, 
and that the appointment of policemen, butchers, and the 
like to such posts is an absurdity, an anomaly, and an 
anachronism. In order to be an efficient inspector of meat 
and of markets a man ought to have a complete and thorough 
knowledge of the living animals, their structure, their diseases, 
their habits and modes of life. I am convinced that if we are 
wise enough to avail ourselves of the tide that is at present 
flowing, we may gain the public confidence and eventually 
add greatly to the comfort and security of the nation. Tuber- 
culosis bulks at present very largely in the public mind. It 
is certain that efforts will be made to extirpate and suppress 
this disease, but for this purpose a beginning must be made 
with the living animal, with the breeding of cattle and sheep. 
Who so fit, who alone is fit to deal with this important matter 
but the properly and fully trained veterinarian 

To come to practical politics, I would suggest that a Board 
be at once formed to examine all M.R.C.V.S. anxious to 
acquire the new degree, and that they have Government 
sanction to confer the same. Secondly, I would suggest that 
after the lapse of two years from this date all M.R.C.V.S. be 
required to attend a post-graduate course of at least three 
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months before offering themselves for the new degree. 
Thirdly, that present and future students of the various col- 
leges be permitted to attend the post-graduate course during 
their collegiate career, and to sit for the V.O.H. degree imme- 
diately after obtaining their ordinary degree. 


BORDER COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


WITH reference to the report of the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the above society, I wish to say a word. I had 
already read the report in a weekly agricultural paper. I 
take it that it is a new practice for these reports to be sent to 
the lay press before they have appeared in the professional 
journals. I sincerely trust it is a practice that few societies 
will follow. Surely their duty is to the profession first, and 
to the outside world, who are not veterinarians, afterwards. 
There are one or two statements made and allowed to pass 
without comment at that meeting, which I apprehend do not 
commend themselves to most veterinary surgeons. 

We are informed that in an outbreak of anthrax, the carcase 
must be burned, “for to bury it is not satisfactory, as we 
know that worms can and do bring the spores to the surface 
again.” Well, I can only say to the last statement that 
Koch denies that worms play any part whatever in the 
etiology of anthrax, so that it is, at least, not an uncontested 
proposition ; and to the first, that Mr. Young has certainly 
never had to do with an outbreak of anthrax, or he would 
not demand the burning of the carcases. The incineration of 
three or four fat bullocks is by no means an easy task, one 
would think ; it is not an inexpensive one, and I don’t think 
it is in the majority of outbreaks a practicable one. 

Mr. Young says cows require 25,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour. Major Smith states that 15,000 cubic feet per hour is 
enongh for the horse, in which animal the respiratory 
function is so much more active. This is bewildering. Again, 
it is all very well to prescribe academic directions as to size 
of inlets and outlets in a byre or stable. We all know per- 
fectly well that in our climate a few hours may suffice to con- 
vert all the inlets on one side of a stable into outlets, and all 
the outlets into inlets, and instead of 25,000 cubic feet of air 
being admitted, according to the most elaborate calculations, 
25,000,000 may have access. 
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It is a merciful thing that the authorities are often wiser 
than those who seek to advise them. If all the demands of 
every doctrinaire hygienist and physiologist were adopted, 
the hag-ridden British farmer and dairy-keeper might at once 
throw up the sponge, and allow us to get all, as we do now 
get a great deal of our dairy products from abroad additioned 
with formalin, boracic acid, etc. 

Mr. Young waxed eloquent in lamenting the wrong-headed- 
ness of some lecturer who still teaches that tuberculosis may 
spread by heredity. Perhaps he will be kind enough to 
explain how it is that tuberculosis is very prevalent among 
the cattle in Australia, in spite of the fact that they have no 
end of ventilation, living as they do under the blue canopy of 
heaven from year’s end to year’s end. The stock keepers and 
veterinary surgeons put the cause down to the importation of 
bulls affected with tuberculosis. If heredity has nothing to 
do with the cause of the disease among Australian cattle, it is 
certainly true that the conditions are not favourable to bovine 
infection, and yet tuberculosis is widespread and is deemed 
about the worst scourge which affects these animals. 


THE STEEL MEMORIAL. 


IN the Veferinartan for November there appears a very viru- 
lent and savage attack upon Dr. Fleming and myself, in 
connection with the medals recently bestowed by the Royal 
College. The high-priest of that journal is a very virtuous 
person, and he becomes very indignant over the line of action 
taken bythe Royal College with regard to the Steel Memorial. I 
donot propose to follow him in all his tortuous arguments, nor do 
I intend to imitate him in the violence of his language. But 
there are two points that demand reply. Mr. Dollar says :— 
“Tt may be that the meeting at which this was done gave 
subscribers ample opportunity for giving expression to their 
views, as originally promised by M. Raymond, though as, 
firstly, the place of meeting was not mentioned in the circular 
convening it, and secondly, no one save the promoters can 
tell how many persons were present when the meeting finally 
came together; this is, to say the least, doubtful.” Now it 
must, of course, be admitted that great carelessness was 
shown by those who sent out the circular convening the 
meeting, but no difficulty seems to have been experienced by 
any one in finding the place of meeting—the usual one for 
such purposes—and there has been no complaint so far as I 
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know, from that time (1892) to the present year of grace. 
Doubtless there is a record of date and place of meeting, 
as well as of the number of subscribers present, to be 
found in our veterinary archives. But all this is of 
very minor importance in comparison with what I am 
going to point out to the Veferimartan and Mr. Dollar. If 
Mr. Dollar will turn to page 765 of the Veterinarian for 
November, 1892, he will find an account of a meeting of the 
Royal College. It is there stated: ‘ Veterinary-Captain 
Raymond moved that ‘the offer of the subscribers of the 
Steel Memorial Fund be accepted ufon the conditions submitted 
by the Hon. Secretary. At a general meeting of the Steel 
Memorial the following resolutions had been passed—(1) That 
the memcrial take the form of a reward for scientific or 
literary work of merit connected with the profession, and that 
it be limited to members of the R.C.V.S. (2) That the reward 
be in the form of a medal . . . and that the medal be of 
gold,” etc., etc. This motion was seconded by Mr. Frazer 
and agreed to. There isno mention of disapproval or dissent. 
Thus the matter was ratified and settled in a perfectly regular 
manner and at an ordinary council meeting of the Royal 
College. What becomes of Mr. Dollar’s objections now, and 
his long tirade against the wicked men who conferred the 
medals and those arch-sinners who accepted them ? 

My second point is this. Mr. Dollar says—‘ On the 
subject of fit and proper persons to receive the reward I have 
my own views, based on the history of the collection as 
above set forth.” Quite right; every man is entitled to his 
own views and has a right to proclaim them. One would 
naturally expect after this declaration that Mr. Dollar would 
support the claims of young student lads or “men of not 
more than two years’ standing.” But what is the record of 
our college minutes? In an official letter which is at present 
lying before me it is stated—* At the October meeting, 1897, 
on the motion of Mr. Dollar, seconded by Mr. Wragg, the 
first Steel Memorial Medal was awarded to Professor 
McFadyean.” How does Mr. Dollar harmonise his practice 
with his precepts ? What claim can he urge to consistency ? 
At the same meeting the second medal was awarded—we 
presume, with Mr. Dollar’s august approval—to Veterinary- 
Major Smith. We have all a high opinion of Major Smith’s 
high qualities, but nobody can say of him that he is a man 
who requires to be “ induced to follow Steel’s example; ” 
he has made his own position, and rather leads than 
follows. Lastly, Mr. Dollar proposes Professor Mettam tor 
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the Steel Memorial this year. Is Professor Mettam a 
youthful student who requires inducement to follow Steel. 
When this project proved abortive Mr. Dollar, in a fit of 
spiteful ill-humour—no, no, we meant to say “ adopting for 
the moment his opponent’s position’’—proposed the two 
most aged men he could think of; but of course his motive 
was too transparent, and he found no seconder. Mr. Dollar is 
an able young man, and we all respect his learning and his 
enthusiasm ; but he must add to his enthusiasm modesty, and 
to his learning prudence and self-restraint, and give up his 
bad habit of sneering and the imputation of sinister motives 
to his opponents. 


OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 


ON another page our readers will find an extract from an 
American journal, which will startle and, we fear, sadden 
them, as coming from the country which is always supposed 
to be the most enterprising, and boasts of being the most 
enlightened, in the world. We have the greatest sympathy 
with the veterinary surgeons employed in the army of the 
United States. It is most tragic to read the accounts of the 
late campaign, and to note the long list of deaths. It would 
have been sad enough if these deaths had taken place in the 
field, in brave encounter with the enemy, or in defence of 
national rights and national aspirations : it is doubly sad, it 
is monstrous, to learn that they were caused, in a majority of 
cases, by insufficiency of food, or by defective or improperly 
prepared food, or by bad sanitation—in fact, arose from a 
hundred preventible causes. It is a legitimate deduction that 
if the case of the men was bad, the case of the horses was 
worse: the whole thing is very serious. 

And now let us examine the matter a little more closely. 
How is it possible for a man who possesses no authority, holds 
no position, has not even a proper supply of medicines or 
instruments, to look after the health of the horses of a cavalry 
regiment, apart altogether from his own? The question is 
really too ridiculous ; and yet it is a question which arises 
quite naturally and properly from the state of things in 
America. Do the War Office authorities in the United States 
attach little importance to the well-being of their army horses, 
or perchance think that, because horses are cheap they are 
therefore undeserving of care and attention? We cannot 
believe they are so blind or so ignorant. It may be true 
that horse regiments are not so important now-a-days 
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as they were in the middle ages, but that is not much to the 
point. What general officer is unaware of the extreme 
importance and utility of horse-soldiers for reconnoitring 
purposes and for pursuing a retreating enemy and completing 
his rout? And is not the artilleryman the mainstay of the 
modern army? And where would the artilleryman be without 
his horse? It is no answer to say that horses are cheap. 
The initial cost may be small, but there is the superadded 
training. It is all-important that horses should know their 
work, and that they should be able to perform it smartly and 
intelligently—we use this word advisedly, and mean what 
we say ; intelligence can be evolved in the horse, and even a 
sense of duty, but the process is long and costly, and the 
result ought to be highly valued. Furthermore, the men 
must know their horses—a friendship must be established 
between them, and all friendships that are lasting are costly. 
Striking confirmation of this is furnished in the narrative 
presented to us by Emile Zola in his wonderful book “ La 
Débacle,” which every soldier and every veterinary surgeon 
ought to read. It is surely a mere platitude to add that 
horses cannot be maintained in a healthy state—far less in 
an intelligent state—unless they are carefully fed and well 
treated—uniess, in fact, they are under the care of a man of 
skiil, who has sufficient power and authority in the regiment 
and in the army to make his will felt. 

Perhaps our good cousins on the other side of the Atlantic 
will not take it amiss if we venture to add to our sympathy 
a few words of suggestion and advice. To our thinking the 
escape from the present difficulty is comparatively easy —at 
least, in principle. Let our American friends take for their 
motto the Belgian device L’unzon fatt la force. Let there be 
a united profession in the States; let there be ove diploma- 
granting body, and let that body appoint ome Board of 
Examiners, so as to secure uniformity of attainments and 
qualification. It ought to be easy to arrange for periodical 
visits of the examiners to all the important cities of the union. 
Then let there be granted to men who pass the examinations 
so conducted a diploma recognised by the law and conferring 
certain defined privileges. Further, let all graduates become 
tpso facto members of the veterinary corporation—that is, the 
degree-granting and governing body. By this means a com- 
pact body could be formed which would soon be able to force 
its opinions on the War Office. The result could not fail to 
be beneficial ; we should certainly see, and see very soon, a 
vast improvement in the American cavalry and artillery. 
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Fortunately the British Army authorities have seen and 
recognised the necessity of appointing trained veterinary 
surgeons to posts of honour and responsibility in the army, 
and of giving them the requisite authority and the necessary 
outfits in the way of medicines and instruments, and now we 
have no fear of contradiction when we say that the British 
Army veterinary surgeon holds a higher position than does 
the veterinary surgeon of any other country. This is all 
owing to persistent defence of our rights and indomitable 
courage in claiming for ourselves the social and scientific 
rank which we feel to be our due. With all humility we 
would suggest that the veterinary surgeons of the States 
should follow our example ; there will then be an end of the 
shameful treatment to which they have been recently sub- 
jected. 


Army Weterinary Department. 


Extract from London Gazette of November ist, 1898 :— 

The undermentioned vety.-captains to be vety.-majors, 
dated October 30th, 1898 :—T. A. Kirrick, J. B. Savage. 

Vety.-Major J. A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., C.LE., D.S.O., 
Lincoln’s Inn, has passed the final examination of the 
Council of Legal Education, held at Gray’s Inn, on October 
11th, 12th, and 13th, for the “Pass Certificate,” entitling 
him to call to the Bar on keeping the requisite number of 
terms. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
BADEN-BADEN, 9TH TO 14TH AUGUST, 1899. 


Tue following gentlemen have undertaken to draw up reports of the subjects 
already announced for transaction and discussion by the congress :— 


(A.) Precautionary measures against the spread of epidemic diseases in conse- 
quence of international trade in animals. 


Reporters. 

Cope, president of the veterinary surgery section of the Chamber of 
Agriculture, London ; 

Dr. Hutyra, professor and head of the Veterinary Academy in 
Budapest; 

LEBLANC, veterinary surgeon for epidemic diseases, member of the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris ; 

VoLLers, Government veterinary surgeon in Hamburg. 
(Swiss reporters are still wanting.) 

















Seventh International Congress. 


(B. 1.) The prevention of tuberculosis among domestic animals. 


Reporters, 

Dr. BANG, professor at the veterinary college in Copenhagen ; 

Dr. SIEDAMGROTZKY, Privy Medical Councillor, professor in the Royal 
Veterinary College in Dresden, district veterinary surgeon in the kingdom 
of Saxony ; 

Dr. STuBBE, veterinary inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture in 
Brussels. 


(B. 2.) The prevention of the use of the flesh and milk of animals suffering 
Srom tuberculosis. 
Reporters. 
BUTEL, veterinary surgeon to the slaughterhouse in Meaux ; 
de YonG, Government veterinary surgeon in Leyden ; 
Dr. OSTERTAG, professor at the Royal Veterinary College in Berlin. 


(B. 3.) The latest suggestions for an effectual meat inspection. 
Reporters. 
Dr. EDELMANN, superintendent of meat inspection in Dresden ; 


KJERULF, Government veterinary surgeon in Stockholm ; 
PosTOLKa, imperial official veterinary surgeon in Vienna. 


(C.) The prevention of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Reporters. 

PAuL Cacny, veterinary surgeon in Senlis ; 

Cope, as above, of London ; 

Dr. DAMMANN, Privy and Medical Councillor, professor and head of the 
Royal Veterinary College in Hanover ; 

Dr. FurtuNaA, president of the veterinary office in Bucharest ; 

HAFNER, councillor and veterinary referee of the Grand Ducal Ministry 
of the Interior in Carlsruhe ; 

HEss, professor at the veterinary school in Berne ; 

LinpgQulist, professor and head of the veterinary college in Stockholm ; 

Dr. Wirtz, professor and head of the veterinary college in Utrecht 
(has not yet given a decided answer in the affirmative). 


(D.) The prevention of swine fever. 
Reporters. 
LECLAINCHE, professor in the veterinary school at Toulouse ; 


Dr. Lorenz, Grand Ducal medical officer in Darmstadt ; 
Dr. PERRONCITO, professor at the veterinary academy in Turin, 


(E.) The extension of veterinary instruction, especially by the establishment of 
zustitutions for experiments in diseases, and by founding chairs of 
comparative medicine, in colleges for veterinary surgery. 

Reporters. 
DEGIVE, professor and head of the veterinary college in Brussels ; 
Dr. Kitt, professor at the Royal Veterinary College in Munich ; 
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Dr. MALKMUS, professor at the Royal Veterinary College ir. Hanover; 
Dr. NOCARD, professor at the veterinary college of Abfort, Paris , mem- 
ber of the Ac ademy of Medicine ; 

Dr. Raupacu, councillor, professor and head of the Imperial Veterinary 
Institute in Dorpat ; 

= _— privy councillor, professor at the Royal Veterinary College 
in eriin 









(F.) Conclusion of the work of drawing up a universal anatomical nomencla- 
ture in veterinary medicine in accordance with resolutions passed by 
the Sixth Congress. 






Reporters. 
Dr. ELLENBERGER, Medical Councillor, professor at the Royal Veterinary 
College in Dresden ; 
Dr. SussporF, professor at the Royal Veterinary College in Stuttgart. 






























(G.) Veterinary officials. 
Reporter. 
Dr. LypT1Nn, Privy Councillor in Baden-Baden. 





The majority of reporters have agreed to send in their reports by January, 
1899. The translation and printing of the reports will take about two or 

three months, though single reports may be ready during the first quarter 
of 1899. 

In order that the gentlemen who wish to take part in the work of the 
Congress, or who take an interest in this work, may receive the reports and 
other publ ications of the Congress at the earliest possible date, it is requested 
that applications for membe tship shall be sent in at once, or at the latest by 
3tst March next year. This is to be done by sending the members’ fee of 
12s. to the Filiale der Rheinischen Credit Bank in Baden n-Baden. 

Gentlemen who become members, even if unable personally to be present 
at the Congress, will receive by post, free of charge, all publications, including 
the General Report of the proceedings. Those gentlemen who do not enter 
their names until the opening of the Congress will only receive the publica- 
tions supplementarily. 

The Committee of Management begs to draw attention to the fact that 
applications for apartments and rooms in boarding houses can already be 
wer ata by the Lodgings Committee, Lichtenthalerstrasse, 9, I Stock, Baden- 
Bader 

Professor Noyer, of Berne, general secretary of the Sixth International 
Congress of Veterinary Surgeons; Mr. Siegen, of Luxemburg, Government 
veterinary surgeon ; Mr. Haas, of Metz, district veterinary surgeon, president 
of the Veterinary Society of Alsace-Lorraine ; and Mr. Ziindel, of Mulhausen, 
Alsace, district veterinary surgeon, have kindly undertaken to act as inter- 
preters from German into French, and vice versa. The interpreter for English 
will not be decided upon until an adequate number of English-speaking 
members is announced. 


BADEN-BADEN, 37d November, 1898. 


The Committee of Management. 


Dr. CASPER, Hoechst O/M, Secretary. 
Dr. Lypti1n, Baden-Baden, President. 
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Proceedings of the Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 


BORDER COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING was held at the Bush Hotel, Carlisle, on Friday afternoon, 
October 28th, There were present : Mr. Garnett, Windermere (who took the 
chair); Mr. Carlisle, Tarraby (the venerable President); Professor 
McLauchlan-Young, F.R.C.V.S., of the University, Aberdeen; Messrs. H. 
Thompson, Aspatria; Woods, Wigan; J. Armstrong, Penrith ; Robinson, J. 
Hewson, and McKie, Carlisle; Howe, Keswick; Pears, Penrith; Lindsay, 
Dumfries; Croudace, Haltwhistle; W. T. Elder, Hawick; Caldwall, 
Brampton. Visitors: Mr. Ducklam, Australia; Dr. Macdonald, the Medical 
Officer of Health for the Carlisle Rural District Council, was also present. 


The Royal Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


The PreEsIDENT had received a circular from Mr. W. F. Barrett, forwarding 
a copy of the bye-laws of this society, stating that £700 had been now 
received, and asking for further support, as there were members of the 
profession who were urgently in need of help. 

Mr. THompson said the object was a very good one, and the members ought 
to join. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said he failed to see why they should become members of 
this Association when a good many were already members of the Mutual 
Defence and Benevolent Society. 

The CHAIRMAN said no doubt the new society was an excellent institution, 
but there was the Manchester Society, which was wrongly named, because it 
was a national society. The former was open to the whole body of the pro- 
fession, however, whether they subscribed or not. He believed this also now 
applied to the Manchester Society. 

It was agreed that the circular should lay on the table. 


Nominations and Elections. 


Mr. PEARS nominated Mr. Bowlas as a member of the society. 
Mr. HEWSON nominated Mr. W. T. Elder, Hawick. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG proposed that Mr. Adam Gibson be elected a member, and 
also tnat Mr. Lyons, assistant to Mr. H. Thompson, be elected. 
Agreed to. 
Election of President. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG nominated Mr. Lindsay, Dumfries, as president for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Lindsay, he said, took a great interest in the society, and 
he was sure they would hear something good from him, and he would make 
un excellent president. 

Mr. CROUDACE seconded the motion. 

Mr. Linpsay moved that Mr. Croudace be the president. 

Mr. Howe spoke in favour of Mr. Lindsay, who was unanimously elected. 


The Dublin Conference. 


The CHAIRMAN said he had attended as a representative of the society, the 
Sanitary Conference at Dublin. The meeting was a very good one so far as 
the entertainments were concerned. As regards the conference of veterinary 
surgeons he had not much to say, because it did not impress him as being a 
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great force to their advantage. They had to read and discuss seven papers 
in the course of a few hours, and it was impossible to do justice to any one 
of them ; and except for the resolution which the president proposed at the 
end, there was nothing done. It was absurd to say that the papers were 
discussed. He thought a greater number of veterinary surgeons might 
become members of these congresses, attend their conferences, and take part 
in the discussions in the general section, where medical men got into 
veterinary subjects and took part in the matters they did not understand, and 
misled the public. If they as a profession did not take their stand, they 
would be doing harm, and were not acting in the best interests of the 
profession. 

Mr. J. MCLAUCHLAN-YOUNG gave an address on “ Practical Hygiene.” 

The CHAIRMAN said this was one of the best papers he had ever heard, 
because of its bearing upon animals, the health of which they had to look 
after. He personally thanked Mr. Young for it. 

Mr. H. THompson said he also thanked the essayist, and he also thanked 
the members for coming so far to support him. It showed there was still 
some life in the society, though some people wanted to put it down. 
In reference to anthrax, he agreed they could not have it without the 
bacillus, but the tissues of the body must be in a condition to afford 
suitable pabulum for the bacillus to grow. He believed anthrax could 
be induced by peculiarity in the feeding of an animal. He had seen 
all sorts of peculiar feeding induce anthrax. He did not believe it was 
infectious by inhalation, and he did not believe it was spread by cohabitation, 
because in cases where the food was changed the disease stopped. With 
reference to burying the animal, he pointed out that in less than 48 hours 
after burial the anthrax bacilli were destroyed by the putrefactive bacilli. 
Why should they take so much care then in burying them so deep? Touching 
tuberculosis he said there was one question he would ask—had it ever been 
ascertained that the disease was not transmitted from the male to the 
offspring ? Could it be transmitted from the male? He could go back 4o 
years, and he knew that the disease had been spread more in his district by 
the aid of the male than by the aid of the female. He had known the 
disease carried by a young bull—not one, but lots—into a herd where it was 
not known before, and to look at the bull when it was one or two years old, 
they could not say that it ailed anything. With reference to the disease not 
being hereditary, how was it that it would follow certain families generation 
atter generation? He could mention cases in his own family where he was 
satisfied the disease laid latent for years and killed the patients at last. Pro- 
fessor Delépine told them milk was a great spreader of the disease, and he 
said no calves were born tubercular. He (Mr. Thompson) called out ‘‘ They 
are,” and then he said “ Yes, there are some,” throwing himself away at the 
last moment. But it was very rarely seen in calves or children. Professor 
Williams had been reported to have said that ventilation had nothing to do 
with tuberculosis, and that he himself had some of the healthiest 
cattle in badly ventilated byres, if a diseased animal was not present 
the malady could not spread. He (Mr. Thompson) liked to have plenty 
of ventilation and light ina byre, but they were getting too far out of it in 
making the requirements 6ooft. and 8o0oft. He measured one byre at 
Aspatria, and found the cubic space per head 303ft., and 472 cubic feet in 
another case. These were capital places for cattle to breathe in. It was not 
big cubic air space that was wanted, it was the exit of impure air. As for 
making the window to admit atmospheric air, he did not agree with that. 
The hot air always went up to the top, and the cold air to the bottom. He 
had seen as much disease in big healthy byres as in badly ventilated byres. 
With reference to stamping out the disease, if they killed all the affected 
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cattle, what were they going to do with the rabbits? These were as had as 
the cattle, and would have to be exterminated as well. Within the last five 
or six years he had come across very bad cases of tuberculosis in rabbits, and 
he thought they would be a great source of infection. 

Mr. Rosinson, Veterinary Inspector for the Carlisle Corporation, asked if 
Mr. Young was of opinion that glanders was produced more by inhalation or 
by ingestion of bacilli in the food? In his days, under Professor Williams, 
they were taught that glanders was mainly spread by inhalation. He 
accepted this until he studied on the Continent, and experiments resulted in 
four horses getting the living virus in barley gruei. His faith in the non- 
hereditary character of tuberculosis was rather shattered this spring. He 
was called to attend the case of a cow suffering «cute tuberculosis. A ost- 
mortem showed everything extensively diseased but the uterus and kidneys. 
The cow had calved 33 days before. He examined the calf and detected 
consolidation at the apex of the right lung. It was killed and found to be 
extensively diseased. Was this a case of hereditary tuberculosis, or a case 
of ingestion from the milk of a tuberculous mother ? 

Mr. Woops said he agreed almost entirely with the remarks of Mr. 
Young regarding hygiene. Probably the only part with which he disagreed 
was that relating to compensation for tuberculosis. Cubic air 
space in byres might be small and the shed very healthy. The 
800 cubic feet recommended by medical men he looked upon as 
ridiculously large. A six or eight inch window, and two _ good 
outlets for each cow would keep a shed quite healthy with very much less 
space. He could scarcely believe that Professor Williams had been correctly 
reported in saying that bad ventilation had nothing to do with tuberculosis. 
He thought he would mean, provided there was no tubercle bacillus in the 
building, bad ventilation would not produce the disease. Cowsheds in many 
towns—and it was worse in country districts—were in a disgraceful condition. 
In his district they had a hole where manure was thrown out, and the venti- 
lation came over the manure heap. In many sheds there was no light, no 
window, and no outlet. It was a common thing for the owners in hot weather 
to open the doors half-an-hour before they went in to milk the cows. It was 
the same with drainage. They found a peculiar smell—a bad drain—and 
they remarked: “It’s going to rain to-day.” Hygiene, however, was yet in 
its infancy, and the time would come when stock-owners would see that the 
question was one of their own profit, and not of the veterinary surgeon's 
profit. 

Mr. Pears said he thought the hereditary theory was bad to knock on the 
head. The predisposing causes must, at any rate, be hereditary. 

Mr. CARLISLE said the address was an excellent one, but on account of his 
being a little dull of hearing he was not able to speak upon it as he would 
like. But he liked the crack of the whip, and he was proud to be present, 
and to shake a “vet” by the hand at all times. 

Mr. J. ARMSTRONG said drainage was one of the principle objects in 
sanitation ; but no stable or byre should have a direct drain into it. They 
should all be disconnected outside. With regard to ventilation aud cubic 
space, he pointed to the little shippons in the fell districts, which they could 
hardly walk in, yet the number of tubercular cattle was practically nil. He 
considered that the way in which town byres were shut in by surrounding 
buildings, had much to do with the prevalence of the disease in towns. The 
other day he had a curious matter put before him—the use of the loving cup 
as the means of transmitting the disease among human beings. That was 
between eight and nine o'clock on Sunday mornings. Persons who took 
this were more or less tubercular, and he believed there was something 
In it. 
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Mr. THOMPSON : Wine or whiskey ? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said he failed to see how anyone could convince them- 
selves that tuberculosis was not hereditary. How was it it was passed on 
from family to family, and in the same sections? He had had some 
experience of tuberculin, which was an unsatisfactory guide, and would soon 
run itself out. An animal whose condition was at all febrile, had a rise of 
temperature, even if only one per cent. of glycerine and carbolic acid was 
used, producing the same result as the use of tuberculin; yet when it was 
slaughtered, there was not such a thing as a tubercular mass to be found. 

The CHAIRMAN, referring to the ventilation of cowsheds, said he did not 
agree with Mr. Young in all points. The air must be changed a greater 
number of times with a small cubic capacity than with a large cubic capacity. 
Could a cow stand a change of cold winter air more than nine or ten times 
per hour? According to Mr. Young, the change would be sixteen or seven- 
teen times per hour, and a cow in winter could not stand that. As to the 
height of the shippon, they knew that heated air as it rose became cooler and 
sank to the ground, and the shippon was thus worse than if it had been 
only half the height. As to extraction tubes, upon what principle should 
they be placed? and what was the greatest length of tube compatible 
with efficiency? He was interested in the construction of a shippon 
in Westmoreland, which he thought would be a model. 900 cubic 
feet of air space was to be allowed, and it was to be ventilated from the top 
by a shaft ; but he was doubtful whether it would not be better to have a 
small opening for each cow, instead of one or two large openings. He 
thought a conference of veterinary surgeons might do some good if they drew 
up a code of rules for the guidance of local authorities. He did not care 
about shippons in towns; it was where animals were bred that they must 
see about the regulation and ventilation. They should urge all rural 
authorities to pass bye-laws compelling everyone to have thorough ventilation 
of their shippons, proper light, proper air space, proper drainage, and proper 
water. These were essential in every case where cattle were tied up six out 
of the twelve months of the year. 

Mr. YounsG, in replying, said anthrax was an inoculative disease, and was 
neither infectious nor contagious in the general sense. Tuberculosis they all 
knew to be infectious, A child was born perfectly sound, but took the 
disease from its mother, breathing her breath and lying with her. The 
tuberculisable tissue was handed down, but not the bacillus. As to 
rabbits, this was news to him. He thought a microscopical examination 
would show that the “tuberculosis” in rabbits was something else. 
He did not agree that it would have anything to do with spreading the 
disease among cattle. With regard to Mr. Robinson’s remark about 
gianders, they knew it could be contracted by both inhalation and ingestion. 
The germ might be in the food or in the wooden fixtures of the stables, but 
the disease was spread more by inhalation. The calf which he mentioned no 
doubt took tuberculosis by drinking the milk of the mother. They knew that 
milk from a tubercular cow was dangerous. The reason that in country 
byres few cases of tuberculosis were found was because they were not so well 
built, and more pure air found its way in. What he advocated was that there 
should be sufficiently large cubic space to prevent draughts, and at the same 
time to have the byre well ventilated, so as to keep the air contained therein 
as sweet and pure as possible. He was disappointed to hear Mr. Armstrong 
say the tuberculin test was not satisfactory. He placed implicit reliance upon 
it, and he had tested as many cattle as most members of the profession, and 
had had extreme satisfaction. Byres should not be more than 14 ft. or 16 ft. 
in height. Mechanical appliances he did not recommend. Exits for air should 
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be in the roof, on the louvre principle, and they should be sufficiently large 
and have the same area as the entrances, 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. McKIE, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Young, and it was resolved that he be made an 
honorary member of the society. 

Mr. Younc expressed his thanks, and said he would always be pleased, 
when they were in want of a paper, to fill a gap. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the meeting. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING was held at the Royal Hotel, Southampton, on Thursday, 
October 2oth, when the President, E. W. Baker, of Wimborne, occupied the 
chair. There were also present : Messrs. J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead ; T. B. 
Goodall, Christchurch; J. T. King, Bournemouth; C, Carter, Guildford ; J. 
W. Barford, Brockenhurst, and C. Pack., hon. sec., Lymington; and as 
visitors: Messrs. J. A. Todd, Worthing; W. Hunting, London; and P. J. 
Simpson. 

The Honorary SECRETARY read the minutes of the last meeting which 
were duly confirmed. 

Letters and telegrams regretting inability to be present were read from 
Messrs. Tutt, Winchester; F. W. Wragg, Church Lane, Whitechapel ; Albert 
Wheatley, Reading; Fred Spencer, Basingstoke; Martin, Rochester ; Parr, 
Salisbury ; and Dr. W. H. Fawcett, F.R.C.V.S., Wimborne. 

The PRESIDENT announced that he had received letters of regret from 
two or three medical friends he had invited, as he thought the subject of 
the paper to be read was one on which they should have liked their opinion. 
Dr. William Ives, of Southampton, had just left his card, regretting that he 
should be unable to complete his rounds in time to attend. 


Presidential Address. 


Gentlemen,—It is customary for a newly-elected president to give a few 
remarks at the first meeting upon which he is called upon to preside, and as 
your selection has fallen upon me this year 1 presume to some extent I must 
carry out my duties. 

Primarily, allow me again to thank you for the honour conferred upon me, 
and to ask you to deal leniently with my shortcomings, which, I fear, will be 
numerous and conspicuous. I trust each member will do his best, not only 
during my year of office, but after it has expired, to further the interests of 
the society, and in so doing produce results of benefit to the profession at 
large. 

Some year or two since it was suggested that we should amalgamate with 
the Royal Counties V.M.A., in order to secure a better attendance, and on 
that occasion I expressed my belief that the interests of our own members 
would better be served by doing more for the society to which we already 
belonged, and I asked each member in rotation to present a paper for 
discussion. This request has been acceded to by some, and I am sure will 
be followed by others. May I suggest that a means to secure this end would 
be to do the same as is done in at least one other society (the National), viz., 
draw up a list of subjects likely to prove interesting and instructive, and 
request some members to present papers thereon, and others to open the 
ensuing discussion. Failing this, our time might be profitably spent in 
starting discussions upon pre-arranged subjects, whether written papers were 
forthcoming or not. Some of us, at least, would gain information, and at the 
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worst we should necessarily do better for the society than by failing to call a 
meeting, or, worse still, by failing to attend. None of us are so wise, I fear, 
that we cannot obtain some useful hints from our cozfréres, and most of us, as 
we journey through our daily tasks, pick up some points of value it is worth our 
while to communicate to others. Again, generally speaking, it is of advantage 
for us to bring forward interesting or uncommon cases upon which the views 
of others and our own experience may prove of mutual! help. Presentation 
of more morbid specimens would also prove of interest, and last, but by 
no means least, the very rubbing together of shoulders has a tendency to 
broaden our views and brighten our lives. Gentlemen, may I ask you all, in 
these various directions, to help me during my year of office, and, in my own 
poor way, I will endeavour to show my gratitude by furthering the interests 
of the society so far as in my power I can. 

During the last few years we have reason to be grateful for the strides 
made in the veterinary profession ; the veterinary surgeon is slowly, perhaps, 
but no less certainly, making his power felt, and his position acknowledged. 
In the recent engagement in the Soudan we have seen the manner in which 
the services rendered by our fellow-practitioners in the army have been valued 
and acknowledged by the Sirdar (now Lord Kitchener), for whom every 
member of the British Empire must entertain atruly high opinion, and whose 
words of praise, as a consequence, must of necessity carry more weight. 

The passing of the Public Health (Scotland) Act has been attended with a 
recognition of the rights of the profession—satisfactory, in a measure, but 
none too easily obtained, and which I venture to believe will not prove 
entirely just until the law is similarly applied to the whole of Great Britain. 

The honour of knighthood conferred upon Professor Brown, C.B., in the 
beginning of the year is a source of gratification to the whole body of veteri- 
narians, but especially so to those who, like myself, have had the benefit of 
his tuition and guidance, and equally pleased must we be to note that in the 
distribution of the Jubilee medals our much respected president of the 
R.C.V.S. (Professor Penberthy), was a worthy recipient. 

I am, and I feel sure, gentlemen, you all are pleased indeed to note in the 
matter of charity our own profession has not allowed itself to be in the back- 
ground during the Diamond Jubilee, and has instituted an excellent fund— 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent—which will, I hope and believe, not 
prove antagonistic to the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society. Personally, 1 should like the old society to join the new in the 
matter of benevolence, aud remain on its old footing as regards the defence 
department, but I am not unmindful of the difficulties which lie in the way of 
securing this end. 

The strides made in the diagnosis of tuberculosis and glanders are mainly 
due to the untiring efforts of members of our own profession, and we can but 
hope that their efforts will prove more permanently beneficial by the more 
liberal treatment of these diseases—as regards prevention and compensation— 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

There is one subject I wish to mention before closing, viz., the Inter- 
national Congress of Veterinary Surgeons, which is to be held at Baden- 
Baden next year, of which the secretary will give you full particulars. I 
should like the society to forward a subscription, and I say so for two 
reasons, viz., that in the first place I think it is our duty to further the 
interests of the congress, and secondly, in order that we may obtain copies 
of the publications, which will most certainly prove of interest to us all. If 
it could be arranged, I should like to see the society send a delegate, and as 
our funds are not sufficient for the purpose, I have thought perhaps the 
members would be willing to give individual subscriptions to secure the 
delegate’s expenses. 
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The annual meeting of the Royal Institute of Public Health, which was 
held at Dublin between August 18th and 23rd under the presidency of Sir 
Charles Cameron, M.D., was attended by numerous members of the veteri- 
nary profession, and, as you are aware, the subjects introduced were varied, 
interesting, and instructive, whilst the excursions which were arranged by the 
local committee were enjoyable in the extreme. I was sorry that, as 
president of this society, I could not make arrangements for its representa- 
tion by a delegate, but I believe our funds are sufficient to enable us to give 
an annual subscription to the institute, in order to obtain certain privileges— 
amongst others a copy of the journal which is published annually, and which 
contains a record of the proceedings. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me express my deep gratitude to Mr. Pack 
for the pains he has taken in the past for the benefit of the society, and 
especially for what he has done for the new president since his appointment ; 
and also may I say how pleased, how truly pleased, I am to welcome you 
here to-day, and how deeply I appreciate the honour I have received in being 
placed in the responsible position I now occupy. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


The Hon. SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. W. F. Barrett, in which he 
said he was instructed by his committee to ask him to bring the objects of 
the fund before the next meeting of the association. The sum of £700 had 
been already subscribed, and as there were some members of the profession 
in urgent need of help, the committee hoped some of the members of the 
association would aid them in that good work by contributing a donation or 
an annual subscription. 

The PRESIDENT said if they were going to make the association a success, 
they ought to subscribe to the funds if only to a small extent. He thought 
they might contribute ros. 6d. It seemed to him that they should, as 
veterinary surgeons, independent of the association, do something for the 
charity, especially when it so nearly affected themselves. 

Mr. GooDALt did not see that much good could be done with such a small 
capital as £700. 

Mr. HunrinG: It’s not merely the capital fund. It’s the annual subscrip- 
tions and donations. 

The PRESIDENT said he should like the association to support the fund, for 
during the year he occupied that chair, he wanted to be able to say that he 
had been the means of some good being done. 

Mr. CarTER: I should think this association might support the fund this 
year with half-a-guinea, and next year we might increase it. I propose 
that. 

Mr. Pack: Then I will second it. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


The Conference at Baden-Baden. 


The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. Alexander C. Cope with reference 
to the Veterinary Congress at Baden-Baden, to be held next year. 

The PRESIDENT said it seemed to him that if they forwarded the 12s. 
entrance fee, they would get a good return for their money in the form of the 
printed transactions, and such might form the nucleus of a small library for 
the association. 

Mr. Simpson proposed that the sum asked for be sent by their secretary. 

Mr. KiNG seconded the proposal, and added to the motion that a delegate 
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be nominated. It would not be absolutely necessary for him to attend, and 
he should like to name their president as the delegate. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


The Royal Institute of Public Health. 


The PRESIDENT said in the few remarks he made previously, he suggested 
that the association should become an annual subscriber to the Royal Institute 
of Public Health. The subscription was a guinea per annum, for which they 
would get the transactions at the congress and the printed proceedings of 
the institute. He thought they would get good value for their money, and he 
proposed that a guinea be voted annually to the institute, and that a delegate 
be appointed to attend the conference. 

Mr. HuNTING said the strongest arguments that could be advanced in favour 
of the proposal was that matters of public health were discussed every year, 
and as veterinary surgeons were hoping to get offices under the Public Health 
Act, such as inspectors of dairies and animals, he thought it was a goud idea 
ot the president’s that the association should subscribe. The more closely 
veterinary surgeons could associate themselves with these public sanitary 
bodies the better it would be for them. Veterinary surgeons were lying by 
and rusting whilst sanitary officers were on the move and getting appoint- 
ments which they really ought to have. 

Mr. KING said after what Mr. Hunting had said it behoved them as veteri- 
nary surgeons to keep themselves to the front. If they held back in regard 
to such matters they could hardly expect to get themseives recognised. By 
voting a sum of one guinea this year it did not bind the association to do the 
same as long as it existed, and he would heartily second the president's 
proposal. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 


Arrears of Subscriptions. 


Mr. KinG enquired whether anything had been done in the matter of mem- 
bers’ arrears of subscriptions. He thought a foot note should be placed on 
the next agenda paper asking members to pay up their arrears without loss 
of time. 

It was understood that this would be done. 


Forthcoming Papers. 


The PRESIDENT said he was anxious to have the proper number of meetings 
this year. A meeting was not called in June, as it was impossible to get a 
paper read, neither could they get a delegate to attend the Congress of the 
Institute of Public Health in Dublin. Since then Professor Penberthy and 
Mr. Dollar had promised papers, and did any member object to a meeting 
being called between then and March, the time of the next regular meeting ? 


BovINE TUBERCULOSIS.—ITS PREVENTION. 
BY WILLIAM HUNTING, F.R.C.V.S. 


To an audience of veterinary practitioners, it is unnecessary to waste time 
by adducing evidence in support of the contagiousness of tuberculosis. We 
all know that the disease depends upon the existence, in the body of an 
affected animal, of a specific organism—a bacillus. We know, too, that a 
disease of this kind can arise from no other cause. 
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Years ago we used to be told, of pleuro-pneumonia and glanders, that 
some special condition of the animal was necessary for the appearance of the 
diseases. Now we are told, of tuberculosis, that some predisposition, some 
peculiar tendency of the individual animal, is a factor in its infection. Some 
cattle are supposed to be predisposed to the disease because they have been 
bred in and in, some because they have been excessive milkers, and some 
because of a fancied tendency due to their parents having been diseased. I 
do not believe there is sufficient evidence to support these theories. The 
strongest animals are infected, if only they have the misfortune to afford 
entrance to the bacilli in sufficient numbers. It is just possible that an odd 
bacillus or two may enter the system of an animal and succumb to the forces 
opposed to its development. But such cases of slight and single infections 
must be rare. That a few cases of tuberculosis do recover, and that many 
withstand the progress of the disease for years, I admit, but they are 
exceptions to the rule. The healthiest animal affords all the requisites for 
tubercular infection and development, and clinical observation offers no 
evidence that a special condition of the system is necessary for either the 
origin or the progress of the disease when once the bacilli have reached a 
resting-place. All that I am prepared to admit is that, when once infected, 
a debilitated animal affords greater facilities for the rapid development 
and progress of the disease than does a strong and otherwise healthy one. 

The methods of spread of a contagious disease are of primary importance 
to those who would frame preventive measures. All spread is of course by 
the passage of the causal organism from a diseased to a healthy animal. 
The spread of pleuro-pneumonia was peculiar in that it required cohabitation 
of diseased with healthy animals. When once you had cleared out an 
infected herd, there was no danger from again filling the shed or field with 
healthy cattle. The spread of tuberculosis is less simple than this. The 
causal organism which has escaped from diseased animals may remain for 
some time active and infective on the walls and stalls or on the feeding 
troughs of a building. 

There are three ways by which the tubercle bacillus may enter the system 
of a healthy animal: inoculation, ingestion, and perhaps inhalation. Inocu- 
lation must be rare unless we include such cases as result from excoriation 
or puncture of the mouth and pharynx by food in which the bacillus may be 
lodged. 

Ingestion we know is a common method of infection, because direct 
experiment has demonstrated the certainty of its action, and because facilities 
for it occur in every diseased herd. A cough is the commonest of symptoms, 
and the expulsive effort, when bacilli are leaving the lungs, distributes them 
over the walls and other parts of the building. Most effective of all, the 
cough sends infective sputum and mucus with half masticated food into the 
feeding troughs of neighbouring cows. This is by far the most common 
method of spread in my opinion. 

Inhalation has the weight of authority in support of its danger. It is 
supposed to act by the dry bacillus floating about in the air, and 
being drawn directly into the lungs during inspiration. Such a method 
of infection is, I suppose, possible. A dried germ may remain actively 
infective. An occasional dried germ may float about in the air of a building. 
More rarely the dried germ may be drawn with the air into the respiratory 
passages of an animal. If it escapes detention by the wet passages of the 
nose, pharynx and trachea, it may reach the bronchi. Even should it reach 
so far, it may be carried back by the mucus which is always moving upwards 
from the lungs. 

When we see the ease with which the freshly-ejected bacillus can be 
swallowed, and the great difficulties which beset the dried organism in its 
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progress, I cannot understand why it should be said that inhalation is a more 
common channel of infection than ingestion. 

The practical importance of this matter lies in the fact that for one method 
we should pay special attention to ventilation —for the other, we should 
guard against the swallowing of infected matter. The regulations insisted 
upon by local authorities under the Cowsheds, Dairies, and Milkshops’ Act, 
clearly are based upon the greater danger of inhalation, and they entirely 
ignore ingestion. They provide for continuous feeding troughs, and so afford 
a perfect method of spreading disease by ingestion, if there is one animal 
from whose mouth infective matter is ejected. To overlook the immediate 
danger of spread by ingestion whilst devoting all one’s attention to the more 
remote possibility of inhalation, seems to me a grave mistake. 

Housed cattle show a greater proportion of tuberculous disease than those 
kept in open fields; the explanation, doubtless, being that they are more 
exposed to infection. Dairy cows seem to be most largely affected, and the 
reason of this is evident. It is not Jer se because they are housed, but 
because if once a case is admitted, infection is constant. Take the case of a 
town cowshed, in which the animals are kept solely for milking purposes. 
An infected animal is admitted, it infects others, and so a continuous 
infection is established. The shed is never empty. As cows leave because 
they have ceased to give milk, or because they have been reduced 
to skeletons by tuberculosis, others are drafted in to fill their places. A pro- 
portion of the new comers are tuberculous, but even were they healthy the 
diseased animals remaining would soon infect them. Tubercular cows are 


infective for some time before the cowkeeper notices any definite disease, 


and so the spread is constant and certain, because diseased animals are 
always present. Were it not for the fact that the milking existence of a cow 
in a town dairy is short, there would soon be no animal in the shed free 
from tuberculosis. Nearly all these cows go from the cowshed to the 
slaughterhouse, but a few return to the country to have another calf, and 
perhaps afterwards to reach another cowshed. In this way the disease is 
carried from cowshed to farm, and from farm to cowshed. It is little use 
letting air and light into sheds if constant living centres of infection are kept 
on the premises and frequently brought in from without. Cubic space and 
ventilation are excellent things, but they will not stop the spread of tuber- 
culosis. For years we were told that light and air were the great necessities 
for controlling glanders in stables. Now we know they have little or no 
effect upon the spread of that disease. It is the diseased horse that is the 
danger. It is the undiscovered infective living animal that spreads glanders, 
and so, I believe, it is with tuberculosis. 

The general principles of prevention are two—to stop the emission of 
infective material from diseased animals, and to prevent its admission to the 
healthy. This requires the isolation or death of the diseased, and the pro- 
tection of the healthy from such sources of infection as may be traced to 
food or buildings. 

The existence of latent disease which gave no clinical indication of its 
existence until the animal had become infective was, before the discovery 
of tuberculin, an almost insuperable difficulty. Now we are able to 
detect the very earliest stage of the disease, and the stamping out of tuber- 
culosis from a herd of cattle is practicable. The only question to answer is— 
Is it worth while? What loss does tuberculosis inflict upon the breeder of 
stock, or upon the cowkeeper or butcher? The loss to the butcher and 
cowkeeper is very evident. When inspection, for the sake of human life, is 
made more thorough, this loss will be even greater. The loss to the farmer 
from abortion, from death, and from wasting disease is considerable. The 
loss to the breeder of Pedigree stock is more serious still, and now that 
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foreign buyers are prevented by a tuberculin test from importing our diseased 
animals, a very grave injury can be traced to tuberculosis. 

I believe that the loss caused to the agriculturist is in itself sufficient to 
warrant a great effort being made to clear the country of the disease. But 
this is not all. The diseased animal may transmit the infection to human 
beings. The ingestion by man of tuberculous meat or milk is a real danger, 
and so we have a double reason for demanding legislative control of a disease 
which partakes of some of the evils of pleuro-pneumonia and some of those 
of rabies ; it is a cause of loss to the stock-owner and a danger to human life. 

Legislation against pleuro-pneumonia was enforced for years at an annual 
cost of probably not less than £20,000. It was not much more injurious to 
stock-owners than tuberculosis, and it wasnot dangerous to man. Swine- 
fever costs £130,000 a year, and is not dangerous to man, nor of half the 
consequence to stock-owners that tuberculosis is. It is a fair inference that 
if legislation is enacted against tuberculosis, an expenditure of at least 
£20,000 a year might be justly demanded of the districts in which disease 
exists, and from the imperial exchequer. 

That something should be done is acknowledged by everyone acquainted 
with the question. The difficulties are not insuperable, but they are magnified 
by those who want nothing done and also by those who desire to escape 
responsibility. Some stop short at anything more than voluntary effort. They 
argue that the stock-owner should treat disease among his animals as an 
ordinary trade risk, and take means to prevent it at his own expense. There 
is some force in this, for it will certainly repay the stock-owner for his trouble 
and cost to make an effort to suppress tuberculosis among his cattle. But 
the easiest and most lucrative method of getting rid of tuberculosis is to detect 
the diseased animals by tuberculin and dispose of them in the market. This 
is easy, and there is no law to prevent it. If the individual profits by this 
voluntary effort the country does not, because disease is spread to other 
centres. Further, the voluntary efforts of careful men, even when successful, 
do not ensure them against future infection due to the carelessness of those 
who take no precautions. They have a right to ask that their healthy herds 
shall be protected against the contamination of diseased animals over which 
they have no control. 

But tuberculosis is a danger to man, and therefore cannot be left to the will 
and pleasure of the owner of diseased animals. The purity of milk and meat 
is as important as the purity of bread or water. If the law punishes a man 
for selling putrid meat or milk adulterated with water, it is just and right that 
it should punish the seller of meat and milk laden with the poisonous virus of 
tuberculosis. But there is this difference between the two offences. The 
owner of a diseased animal may have no knowledge of the danger ; the seller 
of putrid meat or adulterated milk has clear evidence of their condition. The 
one should be punished, the other should be assisted before being punished. 

Voluntary effort is insufficient for the protection of human life, and even 
for the control of infection among cattle. What did voluntary effort do for 
cattle-plague, pleuro-pneumonia, or foot-and-mouth disease? Nothing! If 
Government had postponed legislation on these diseases until a general desire 
for compulsory control had been expressed, we should have few cattle in the 
country now. 

Another century may see stock-owners so wel! informed and so careful of 
their own and their neighbours’ interests as to render animal diseases Acts 
unnecessary ; but is it wise to wait for this? Can we not, with economy, save 
the lives of many cattle and men by a little legal persuasion. Another century 
of bovine tuberculosis means millions of money and thousands of lives. 

A timid advance on mere voluntary effort is the so-called Danish system, 
z.é., the gratuitous supply of tuberculin and veterinary supervision of its use 
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by Government. To call this a system of controlling tuberculosis is a 
dangerous and misleading error. It might be practised for a century without 
having any large effect upon our herds. It leaves untouched the very classes 
of men for whom all compulsory laws are made—the ignorant, the careless, 
and the negligent. The fact, is Professor Bang has conducted in Denmark 
a very useful and successful experiment. He has demonstrated that at 
a comparatively small cost it is possible to suppress tuberculosis on a farm, 
and he has established facts which prove that if such measures were made 
compulsory equal success might be obtained over a district. The success 
which has attended Professor Bang’s ‘‘ system” was not earned so easily as 
some authorities would have us believe. The separation of healthy from 
suspected animals detected, by tuberculin, on a farm means much trouble 
and expense. On small places it may be quite impossible. Professor Bang 
had farms arranged for him and money granted by the State. There are 
some millions of cattle in Denmark, and, so far as I can learn, only some 
thousands of these have as yet been brought under the “system.” 

We are not altogether ignorant in Great Britain of the value of voluntary 
efforts, but we have not been supplied with the bills of cost incurred by one 
or two rich men who have cleared their tuberculous studs of disease. We 
are able to compare “ voluntary effort” with “ compulsory regulations” in the 
case of a number of diseases. Voluntary effort was tried with cattle-plague, 
and, if it had been continued, we should have had few cattle left in the 
country. Voluntary effort was tried with pleuro-pneumonia, but it failed to 
protect the owner of stock against infection. Voluntary effort, with the aid 
of mallein, has been tried with glanders, and enormous cost has been faced 
by many owners, only to find fresh infection brought into their stables. One 
large company, whose success has been conspicuous, and who, by testing 
every new purchase, keep the disease out, are now so sick of the continuous 
expense and trouble, that they are discussing the advisability of again doing 
nothing. It is very disheartening tor honest and careful men to adopt every 
means at their disposal, only to find that careless and ignorant owners are 
allowed to do what they like in fostering and spreading disease, to the danger 
and loss of their neighbours. 

Liberty is altogether a good thing—voluntary effort is most praiseworthy. 
Licence to cultivate and spread disease is altogether an evil thing, and 
voluntary effort has been tried and found wanting over and over again. 

The most recent authoritative recommendation for the partial control of 
tuberculosis among animals in this country is the report issued by the last 
Royal Commission. It must not be forgotten that the object of this 
Commission was not to suggest measures for suppressing tuberculosis 
among animals, but only to inquire how the “dangers to man” from 
the animal infection could best be prevented. From this limited point 
of view the evidence taken compelled the Commission to confess that 
“all precautions against the communication of tubercular disease to 
human beings from the consumption of meat and milk of diseased 
animals must be regarded as temporary and uncertain palliatives so 
long as no attempt is made to reduce the disease among the animals them- 
selves.” Ifthe Commission had had wider powers, this sentence leaves no 
doubt that it would have suggested the necessity of direct action being taken 
by the Board of Agriculture. The report, limited to the danger to human 
life, advised a very strict inspection of meat and milk, compulsory notification 
of udder disease in cows, and a system of State-aided “ voluntary ” tuberculin 
test. These recommendations may be accepted as the irreducible minimum 
of action which, in the opinion of the Commission, would protect human life 
against an every-day danger. 

The protection of human life from disease is not the direct work of 
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veterinarians, That is the sphere occupied by the medical officer. But the 
inspection of meat, and milk, and diseased animals is so clearly veterinary 
work, that we must accept the recommendations of the Commission as one 
step in an advance in which we must participate. Tuberculosis, as 
Mr. Long said at the Royal Veterinary College, affords us ‘‘ a double object to 
work for”—the protection of human life and the salvation of our priceless 
herds of cattle. The first object would be greatly assisted by the adoption 
of the suggestions of the Royal Commission. The second object has still to 
be provided for, and it is our duty, as veterinarians, to do for the cattle what 
the medical profession is striving to do for the human subject. The necessity 
for some organised effort against the disease in animals has been officiaily 
recognised for years, but the difficulties in the way seem to frighten the 
authorities. In 1888 a Departmental Committee of the Privy Council 
reported that “ In order to ensure the gradual extirpation of tuberculosis, we 
are of opinion that it should be included in the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts, for the purposes of :— 

(@) The slaughter of animals when found diseased on the owners’ 
premises. 

(4) The payment of compensation for the slaughter of such animals. 

(c) The seizure and slaughter of diseased animals exposed in fairs, markets, 
etc., and during transit.” 

Strange to say, the committee reported against compulsory notification, for 
the reason that the disease might exist and yet show no signs of its presence. 
This is a very curious apology for the exclusion of the most essential step in 
any regulations for the control of a contagious disease. The same excuse 
might have been made for non-notification of pleuro-pneumonia and glanders 
—and with just as little reason. 

With the recommendations of the Departmental Committee and of the 
Royal Commission before us, I propose to shortly showjhow the two objects 
desired may be attained by a combined attack of the medical and veterinary 
officers under compulsory regulations. I venture to suggest that without the 
combination, success cannot be obtained with either object, and that what 
the Royal Commission called “temporary and uncertain palliatives ” will only 
result in waste of time and money. Human beings must be protected by 
inspection of meat and milk and by the elimination of udder diseases from 
cowsheds. The danger to man and the cause of loss to stock-owners can 
only be successfully dealt with at its source. Every clinically diseased tuber- 
culous animal must be subject to control. 

If we examine the recommendations cf the Royal Commission, it will 
be seen how little would be attained by making them law which could not 
be better done by a mere Order of the Board of Agriculture, and how much 
would escape attention under the suggested legislation that would be provided 
for by the simpler and more effective Order. If a water-pipe burst in a house, 
and the occupier were to limit his efforts to sopping up the overflow instead 
of cutting off the supply, most people would call him a fool. When a disease 
prevails among animals and threatens the health and life of human 
beings, the authorities who limit their efforts to intercepting infection just as 
it stares man in the face, are not wise. The place for effective interference 
is at the source—at the infected animal. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission are— 

Inspection of meat. 

Inspection of milk. 

Inspection of milk cows. 

Notification of udder diseases. 

State-aided use of tuberculin. 

An Act of Parliament would be required to render these regulations 
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operative. Probably two Acts would be necessary—one giving powers to 
the Local Government Board, and one adding to the duties of the Board of 
Agriculture. 


(To be continued.) 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE tenth annual meeting and dinner was held on Friday, October 7th, in 
the North Eastern Hotel, Darlington. The newly-elected president, Mr. C. 
G. Hill, of Darlington, occupied the chair. There were also present— 
Messrs. H. H. Roberts, P. Snaith, and J. G. Deans, Bishop Auckland; 
A. Peele, West Hartlepool ; W. N. Dobbing and J. H. Taylor, Darlington ; 
S. Morton, Middlesboro’; John Wilson, Yarm; E. R. Gibson, Seaham 
Harbour ; W. H. Blackburn, Barnard Castle ; George Elphick, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees; D, Barningham, Dr. Beadle, Yarm ; 
Drs. Hern and R. T. Manson, Darlington. 

The Mayor of Darlington (Alderman Widdowfield) and Alderman T. T. 
Sidgwick also attended. 

A telegram was received from Dr. de Jong, of Hartlepool, regretting his 
inability to be present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read, and confirmed ; 
proposed by Mr. E. R. Gipson, seconded by Mr. J. H. TAYLor, 


Correspondence. 


The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. A. Neish resigning his membership 
through having left the district. 

Mr. H. H. RoBerts proposed that it be accepted with regret, seconded by 
Mr. A. PEELE, and carried. 

A communication was also read from Mr. Cope with reference to a con- 
gress to be held at Baden-Baden next year, when it was resolved that it be 
left to individual members to subscribe if they thought fit to do so. 

The SECRETARY produced the heart of a pig which had died trom verucose 
endocarditis, and also sections of a foot froma mare in a case of chronic 
laminitis. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
BY MR. C. G. HILL, DARLINGTON. 


Gentlemen,—In taking my place before you to-day in the capacity of 
president and accepting the responsibilities of that office for the first time, I 
very much fear that I shall be unable to impart that amount of energy and 
scientific vigour into this association to lead to that acme of success which we 
all strive to attain. Nevertheless I thank you most heartily for electing me 
to this honourable position, a position I must confess could have been much 
better filled, but trust with your individual support and forbearance that at the 
end of my year of office the reputation of this association if not better will be 
none the worse. 

The purposes for which these societies are formed are for the elevation of 
the profession and advancement of scientific knowledge. This is a noble 
ambition which we as members, by attending the meetings and entering into 
the discussions on papers read by clever essayists, are assisting in the building 
up of the veterinary profession to that position it has a right to occupy. 

In taking a retrospective glance of our profession, we have much to be 
thankful for, but at the same time we must keep advancing, and bring our 
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views to the notice of the general public, more especially to our town and 
rural authorities, until we get that recognition which we deserve, and duties 
that to-day are in the hands of incompetent men are relegated to veterinary 
surgeons, who by their scientific training and everyday work are the only 
persons qualified for the posts. In particular I allude to meat and dairy 
inspection. The office of meat and dairy inspector undoubtedly should be 
occupied by a veterinary surgeon. Who is more fitting? He is educated 
up to that standard. His daily work is among cattle, and he alone is 
conversant with their diseases. I prophesy that our town and rural 
authorities will awaken up to the fact that it is to the interest of the public 
to adopt abattoirs, and appoint veterinary surgeons as meat inspectors who 
will combine the office of dairy inspector, and devote the whole of their time 
to the duties of that position. This can only be done by showing to the 
public that we are what we claim to be—scientific men who are able to keep 
apace with collateral branches of science with which our profession is so 
closely connected. 

By educating the public to this desirable result, we open up new pastures 
for our graduates which will counteract the overcrowding that there is every 
likelihood of taking place. 

During the last year the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals have given notice that they will prosecute any person, be he 
veterinary surgeon or not, found mutilating the horse by docking, unless the 
operation is compulsory through disease or accident. If the society had so 
worded their notice other than veterinary surgeon, they would have proved 
that they were a humane body. Now as the matter stands, 
docking will be done galore by the unqualified individual—horse- 
dealers, grooms, and blacksmiths. The operation will be done in a 
rough and cruel manner, and in this way the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are aiding cruelty. Veterinary surgeons 
will have to make their stand and show the society that they will not be 
dictated to by old ladies and faddists. 

The keynote to the advancement of our social position has been struck by 
the raising of the preliminary examination. No uneducated men can enter 
the profession, and the average veterinary surgeon of the future will be found 
equal in scientific knowledge to that of members of the sister profession. 

The medical gentlemen of our district, I am pleased to see, are honouring 
us by their presence at our meetings, reading papers, and entering into the 
discussions. This tends to bring the two professions all the closer, and each 
mutually benefit the other. 

There are many subjects I would like to touch upon, but time will not 
allow, and I expect you are all anxious to hear my friend, Dr. Manson, who 
has kindly consented to read a paper on the very important and interesting 
subject of tuberculosis and its prevention. 

I must conclude my few remarks by thanking you for your courteous 
hearing, and reiterate the wish that you will attend the meetings and give the 
support which has been given to my predecessors. 


Treasurer's Report. 


The TREASURER submitted his annual statement of accounts, from which 
it appeared that there was a balance in hand of £22 gs. 6d., but there were 
considerable sums outstanding in subscriptions from members. 

Mr. A. PEELE moved the treasurer's report be adopted and the accounts 
paid ; seconded by Mr. SNaITH, and carried. 
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HUMAN AND BovINE TUBERCULOSIS, THEIR INTER-DEPENDENCE AND 
PREVENTION, 
BY R. TAYLOR MANSON, L.R.C.P., EDIN.; M.R.C.S., ENG.; F.G.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have to thank you for the honour you 
have done me in asking me to address you on the very important subject of 
tuberculosis. 

The notice I had was somewhat brief, and the calls on my time, for one 
matter or another, are numerous; so that possibly the remarks I make may 
be hardly worthy of my audience or of the magnitude of the theme you wish 
to discuss, and more fragmentary than I should have wished them to be. 

Another difficulty is, that the literature of tuberculosis is beginning to 
assume considerable dimensions, and it is therefore only possible in the 
limited time alloted to me to do more than outline some one part of the 
general subject. 

So that I think it best to confine myself to a consideration of the most 
feasible and most effective methods for the prevention of human and bovine 
tuberculosis—you will agree with me that the most effective is not therefore, 
nor always, the most feasible—and the consideration of those methods neces- 
sarily involves some notice of the inter-dependence of human and bovine 
tuberculosis. 

I am afraid I can bring nothing new before you—I have no right nor wish 
to speak ex cathedra—all | hope to be able to do is to initiate a discussion 
by a plain statement of certain facts and theories. 

I think, Mr. President, I may, with justice—as regards the disease we have 
under notice—compare your profession and mine to two allied armies who 
have united to take the field against an invading foe. We fight for a common 
cause—our banners each bear the name of the goddess “ Hygieia ”—our 
tactics are alike—our weapons are similar, and we are both urged on 
by hopes of a victory over an enemy which every year slays 70,000 of 
our fellow-countrymen. But, just as our regular army is supplemented by 
the patriotism (all honour to it) of our volunteers, so we may hope soon to 
see our endeavours assisted by the addition of a fighting force of educated 
laity—educated, I mean, in sanitation. 

Medical opinion is, and must be, and ought to be, in advance of public 
opinion on all points connected with the public health; but it has to fight 
against the prejudices of centuries, the ignorance of rural philosophers and 
urban sages, and, worst of all, against the public economists, who believe that 
it is wasting public money to initiate or to carry out sanitary improvements. 

I claim that the medical profession is absolutely whole-hearted and 
patriotically sincere in all it has advocated—vaccination included—to extirpate, 
or at least to lessen, disease. 

To quote the words of the Prince of Wales, “If preventible, why not 
prevented?” That sums up the whole situation, and is as applicable, with 
regard to tuberculosis, to your profession as to mine. 

On the Continent, sanitary reformers are fully alive to the necessity of 
coping with tuberculosis. 

Quite recently the Section of Hygiene of the French Association, held at 
Nantes, passed a very wise resolution, pointing out that the conveyance of 
tuberculosis by inhalation is oxly one of the modes of infection, and urging, 
also, that the widest publicity should be given, by means of public lectures, 
to the modern doctrines as to the contagious nature of tuberculosis, and as 
to its prophylaxis. 

More recently still, the Congress of Tubereulosis, which finished its sittings 
at Paris last August, passed a resolution that, considering contagion by far 
the most important cause of human tuberculosis, and that sputa dried 
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and reduced to dust are the most effective agents of contagion, it is recom- 
mended (zxzZer alia which I omit) that :— 

Until the time comes when tuberculosis will be included among the contagious 
diseases, the notification of which is compulsory, all places open to the public should 
be provided with hygienic spitoons and with a conspicuous notice forbidding expec- 
toration anywhere else than into those receptacles. 

There is another resolution referring to the tuberculosis of bovine animals 
which I will give you when we come to consider the prevention of tuber- 
culosis. 

I have mentioned these home and foreign instances of action taken in this 
matter because it is as well to know what others are doing; and you may, for 
aught I know, contemplate to-day passing some resolution on this subject. It 
would be an appropriate thing to do, and would facilitate that joint action of 
our professions which I so strongly advocate. 

It must be cheering to those of my profession who are to the front in this 
matter to know that, as I said in the beginning, you and we are fighting for a 
common cause under a common banner ; for, at a conference of veterinarians, 
under the presidency of Mr. Hedley, held in connection with the Congress of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, which met at Dublin last August, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

That this conference is satisfied that tuberculosis cannot effectually be brought 
under control unless special provisions are made for periodical inspections by qualified 
medical officers and by persons engaged in the general supervision and care of food- 
producing animals. 


With that resolution I am sure we all agree and, we may take it in 
connection with the statement of Mr. W. Long, the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, only this week, that if he could be satisfied that there 
was a general desire to make use of tuberculin, there would be no unwilling- 
ness on his part to obtain the necessary consent of the Government to pay 
for the material used and (which I think is important) also the 
veterinary surgeon’s fee for its application. Mr. Long went on to say 
of tuberculin :—This was one of the most important discoveries that had ever 
been made, because if it were carried out with the success which was fore- 
told, not only would it eradicate the disease, which was causing great loss to 
the owners of stock, but scientists told us that simultaneously would come 
the eradification of consumption among human beings, which had brought 
sorrow to so many homes, and which had for so long been regarded as an 
incurable disease. 

Perhaps Mr. Long is somewhat optimistic as to the synchronous extinction 
of phthisis, but his ideas are in the right direction. 

Going now into detail I remark that, of all the inlets by which the tubercle- 
bacillus gains access to the tissues of man, there can be no divergence of 
opinion that the mouth is a most available entrance. 

It is the only natural means of access to the alimentary canal, and is one of 
the approaches to the respiratory tract. 

There is this difference between the beast and man as regards the use of 
the mouth. The beast uses it for food supplying purposes; while civilised 
man in very many instances is apt to make it ‘‘a double debt to pay,” and to 
breathe largely through his mouth—much to the disadvantage of his health 
and, I may say, of his appearance. 

Taking the alimentary canal first, the question arises: Are man and beast 
both liable to infection by that route, and if so are they equally liable ? 

There can be no doubt about the fact—and, speaking as I am to you, pro- 
fessional men, and not to a popular audience (*nor even, Mr. Mayor, to the 


* The Mayor of Darlington was present, and the allusion is to a local subject. 
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amateur veterinary surgeons of our town council), there is no occasion at all 
to go into proofs—I say there can be no doubt at all about the fact that both 
by the ingestion of tuberculous meat and of milk from tuberculous sources 
man is very largely infected by the tubercle bacillus. I have designedly 
used the words “very largely” because it is possible to attach too much 
importance relatively to those sources. And further, we must make a dis- 
tinction between the classes who suffer from two sources—meat and milk. 

Tubercular disease is not most prevalent among the classes who consume 
most flesh food. This would seem paradoxical if we did not consider that 
among the poor who, because of their poverty, can use very little flesh meat, 
there is a much greater chance of their being infected by tuberculosed meat 
—for the reason that they are forced by their lack of means to purchase the 
cheapest meat in the market; and presumably—from what we sometimes 
learn from police court prosecutions—the cheapest meat is the most likely 
to be infected with tubercle bacillus. As regards the danger from milk 
infection, I think there is little to choose between one class of the popula- 
tion and another. Rich and poor suffer alike in infancy. 

But as regards bovine tuberculosis, if we exclude the case of a calf fed on 
tuberculous milk, it is not so easy to say that bovine tuberculosis 7s caused 
by food ingestion. Assuming that it does occur, and your better knowledge 
will enable the point to be settled afterwards—assuming it does occur, | 
suggest that the infection may probably be caused by the disease germ being 
conveyed to pastures in manure. 

We know that town manures and farmyard manures are laid on our fields 
in thousands of tons annually. We know, too, that the bacillus-laden 
sputum, faeces, and urine of persons and animals suffering from phthisis are 
thrown into the middens and ash-pits of our towns and on to the dunghills 
of our farm yards, and we know further that the tubercle bacillus and its 
spores resist considerable extremes of temperature, of siccation, and of 
moisture. 

Besides, it is more than probable that, like the germs of typhoid and 
cholera, the bacilli of tuberculosis may gain increased virulence upon their 
leaving one abode and taking up residence in another; so that in our fields 
we may find a source of infection in the very means adopted to secure a 
plentiful supply of food for our cattle. 

They eat the grass and they obtain the deadly tubercle bacillus, which is 
not, as we know, essentially an animal parasite. 

Another source of contagion may arise from the fact that hay is sometimes 
stored for convenience in the same unventilated or badly-ventilated building 
as is used for a cow-byre. Given a case of tuberculosis in one animal, and 
you may get bacillus-infected hay, ready to propagate the disease when it 
meets with suitable nidus. 

With all diffidence I make these suggestions, which you, with your special 
knowledge, may be able to sweep away as baseless. 

In the cases of tuberculosis conveyed from beast to man by meat or milk, 
and of the same disease conveyed from man to beast, as I have ventured to 
suggest, by the use of manure applied to grass land; or, as may be the case, 
from some person suffering from phthisis being employed about the farm, 
and whose sputum is distributed impartially among the stalls; or may even, 
as an extreme possibility, be conveyed to the mammary gland of a cow 
through the nasty habit of spitting on the hands before milking—in these 
cases we have illustrations of the inter-dependence of human upon bovine 
tuberculosis and vice versa. 

The respiratory tract next claims attention. 

There is no doubt but that the inhalation of air laden with bacillus-infected 
dust is a very great factor in the causation of tubercular disease of the lung. 
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I carefully said “very great,” for, as Woodhead and others have shown, 
the lungs can be invaded secondarily, even from the intestinal mucous 
membrane. Because the lung is involved, the infection has not necessarily 
arisen from inspiration. Bacillus-infected dust may be found wherever 
there is a population, whether of human beings in houses or of bovine 
animals in stalls, and for the prevention of tuberculosis, must be included 
means for preventing the infection of dust. Prominent among these should 
be some device to check or put an end to the disgustingly frequent habit of 
what I may call public expectoration. Our streets, and especially some of 
our street corners, are almost impassable from the blotches of saliva and 
sputum with which they are coated—our third class railway smoking 
carriages are horrible styes from the expectoration-splashed floors. [t does 
not seem to occur to the expectorators that the practice is loathsome, and 
I suppose not one of them thinks there is any danger in it. Of course it 
would be considered, by the freetraders in disease, to be another ‘ infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject” to have bye-laws imposing a fine upon 
peripatetic public expectorators; but other countries do it, and are wise in 
their generation. 

Dust is collected in tons daily from our streets, and is carted away to be 
used as manure, and it is ali bacillus laden. I would burn every atom of it ; 
and when we get the electric installation into Darlington, I hope that a 
public déstructeur will be established as part of the plant, and that the 
engines for the dynamo may be driven by steam from boilers whose fuel is 
the dirty dust and ash-pit refuse of our town. 

We may now go further and ask what similar circumstances in the life 
histories of human and bovine sufferers from tuberculosis induce suscepti- 
bility to the attacks of the almost ubiquitous bacillus. 

I am putting it that way because in the cases of each we must exclude all 
causes not common to both—I mean that the word “similar” of necessity 
excludes certain conditions peculiar to human beings—such as nature of 
occupation, which we know is a very great predisposing agent, alco- 
holism, etc. 

I think the answer to the query must be that both human and bovine 
tuberculosis are most prevalent where the housings of each are most faulty, 
7.é., Where the cubic space per individual is too small—where—which is more 
important than cubic space deficiency—the air to be breathed is not renewed 
with sufficient frequency. It does not matter if we secure, say 600 cubic 
feet of space for each human being and 1,000 foreach horse or cow if we pay 
no attention to the quantity of new air admitted per hour. The carbon 
dioxide resulting from respiration and the poisonous organic exhalations from 
the bodies both of man and beast render the atmosphere so vitiated that 
general malaise is the result—the ground is prepared, and an incapacity to 
resist the attacks of the bacillus is induced. 

And the same is true of cow byres both in town and country and, though 
possibly in a lesser degree, of stables. 

No doubt you can give many illustrations of the fact. 

Mr. President, I feel that I need not prolong my remarks in this direction. 
I am sure we are all agreed upon the facts both of the causation and pre- 
valence of tuberculosis. 

I turn now tothe consideration of the most feasible means for its prevention. 

The means to be adopted for the prevention of human and bovine tuber- 
culosis respectively must, in the nature of things, be identical along a certain 
line; but eventually they diverge, and it will be most convenient therefore to 
consider them with that idea in view. 

In the case of human tuberculosis, it may be laid down as a general axiom 
that the most efficient method for warding off tuberculosis is by ventilation, 
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or, to put itin plain words, by sw¢//ing our houses, and especially the sleeping 
apartments in them, with fresh air. 

A person who lived in a tent in the open air all the year round, would 
reduce the chances of his becoming a victim to tuberculosis to a minimum. 

But apart from any general axiom, and considering the present conditions 
under which we live—in all sorts of houses with all sorts of degrees of 
ventilation, with cases of disease all over the country, and with the present 
amount of lay ignorance as to its modes of propagation, one of the most 
valuable means of checking it would be to make it a compulsory notifiable 
disease. 

It is, in the phthisis form, more contagious than typhoid, which zs 
notifiable. 

Notification would be advantageous by enabling the sanitary authority to 
exercise supervision over the houses in which the disease occurred, and, in 
case of death, to be able to insist that the room or rooms which had been 
occupied by the deceased should be thoroughly disinfected betore being 
again occupied; and it would enable accurate statistics to be drawn up as to 
the incidence of the disease in any particular locality. It would add to our 
knowledge and would help to alarm, and so to educate, the laity. 

I know the objection would be made that the notification of tubercu- 
losis—and in that term I include all tubercular diseases—would cause a 
“scare” when the information was published in the returns of the medical 
officers of health. It would frighten people away from residential towns, 
and so forth. 

But it seems to me that this argument—which, by the way I have heard 
seriously used in our council chamber—is a very unsound one, and is based 
on a principle not only akin to deceit, but actually mendacious. 

Why should persons be led to suppose, by the reticence of the public 
authorities of any town, that it is remarkably salubrious and free from con- 
tagious disease, when the contrary is the case? Better, surely, that the actual 
tubercle rate per thousand of the population were truthfully announced than 
that innocent persons should be lured, by concealment of facts, to become 
residents in a town whose sanitary condition was not above suspicion. 

Besides, as we contend that tuberculosis is a preventible disease, the very 
fact of the extent of the disease being known would be a strong inducement 
to have steps taken to put in force those means that are known to be able to 
lessen its destructiveness or even prevent its occurrence. 

I think notification of bovine tuberculosis should also be the rule, though 
there may be objections to it which your experience can supply. 

If ever it comes to pass, as suggested by Professor Delépine, at Sudbury 
last month, that each sanitary authority should employ a veterinary surgeon 
to examine all animals brought into the area over which it has control, and 
that all cattle in each area should be registered and marked then, of course, 
notification would not be necessary, because the official inspector would act 
as notifier. At present the professor’s scheme seems somewhat impracticable. 

The next point is that persons suffering from tuberculosis should be isolated. 
Every consumptive is a source of danger tc his or her friends. 

I imagine no isolation could ever be made compulsory by legislative enact- 
ment. All kinds of sentimental objections would be raised against it; and 
yet it is the true policy to adopt in the interests of the community at large. 
A consumptive person is more “dangerous to others” than most lunatics 
are—I mean, in the present state of non-knowledge of the laity. 

The precautions advised by a medical man in a case of phthisis to guard 
against contagion to others are apt to be negligently carried out, or at least 
not with the completeness to be found in a hospital or sanatorium ; while in 
most cases occurring among the working-class populations, and especially 
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among the poorer labouring people, it is simply impossible to deal efficiently 
= cases of phthisis so as to prevent the great probability of contagion to 
others. 

The Paris Congress of Tuberculosis, to whose resolutions I have already 
referred, debated this matter of isolation as regards bovine tuberculosis, and 
this was the conclusion arrived at :— 

“The congress, further considering that the constant increase of tubercu- 
losis of bovine animals gravely threatens public health and wealth, and that 
contagion is the sole truly efficient cause of this increase, affirms the urgent 
necessity of legislative measures enjoining the separation of diseased from 
healthy animals.” 

With that resolution I suppose we all agree—only, so far as Iam personally 
concerned, I would go a good deal further, and complete the isolation by 
slaughtering and subsequently cremating them. This is a drastic remedy, 
and may possibly be an instance of where effectiveness is not feasible ; 
certainly it is an example of where the treatment of human and bovine 
tuberculosis, with a view to prevention, would diverge. 

There is another point on which I very humbly differ from the course 
—— by the Paris congress, which recommended the prohibition of the 
salé of tuberculosed animals, except for butchers’ meat / 

With such knowledge as I have at present, I do not think the flesh of 
animals suffering from any form of tuberculosis is safe food for human beings. 
We are all, I hope, growing wiser, and possibly I may change my opinion, 
but that is what it is just now. 

Of course, none of us would affirm that, given a tuberculous animal even in 
an advanced stage of the disease, every person who used its flesh for food 
would contract tuberculosis ; but I think most of us would say some of them 
ran a grave risk. 

You are aware that the Royal Commission on tuberculosis recommended 
that as regards the meat of tuberculous animals, the carcase should be con- 
demned only when the disease is generalised. 

To that a I demur. 

But, gentlemen, my tfme (and I fear your patience) is exhausted. I have 
left a great deal unsaid, but I may sum up the conclusions I arrive at by 
sayinjy—Remove bovine tuberculosis, and you remove from human beings 
the double chance of tubercular infection from diseased meat and from 
diseased milk. 

Treat the mischief, when man is attacked, as a contagious one and, in 
time, you will eliminate it from among us; but whether in human or bovine 
tuberculosis, the truly reliable weapon upon which we should place our 
greatest trust to achieve the results we desire is ventilation. 

Other means are valuable auxiliaries, but they are only subsidiary to the 
potent efficiency of ventilation. 

The best I can hope for is that my paper may, with all its imperfections, 
serve as a peg to hang a discussion on, and I thank you sincerely for the 
patient attention you have given me. 

As a sort of postscript, I sum up the points on which I think we urgently 
require imperial or local legislation to enable us to carry out our object—the 
prevention of tuberculosis :— 

1. Compulsory notification of the disease both in man and beast. 

2. Compulsory destruction of tuberculous bovine animals—the owners to 
be recompensed by the State. 

3. Compulsory periodical examination of all bovine animals, and the 
application of the tuberculin test by skilled Government or county council 


officials. 
4. Skilled inspection of all milk and meat offered for sale as food. 
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5. Prevention of the importation of foreign milk, butter, or cheese, unless 
after competent inspection. 

6. Co-operation between adjacent sanitary authorities with regard to 
inspection of cows, cows’ byres, and milk. 

7. Destruction by fire of all town dust and ashpit refuse. 

8. Prohibition of public expectoration. 


Discussion. 


The Mayor, who was invited to open the discussion, said the paper of Dr 
Manson was a most practical paper. He (the doctor) had for many years 
past taken a very great interest in the question, which was a very important 
one. He had on several occasions taken the opportunity of bringing the 
matter before the town council. Although up to the present no steps had 
been taken, still they looked forward to the time when something would be 
done. They owed a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Manson for the manner in 
which he had taken a very deep interest in the welfare of the town, 
particularly in regard to its health. With regard to the question under 
discussion, they outside looked to the medical and veterinary professions to 
keep the question to the fore. The paper, concluded the Mayor, should be 
laid before every public body. 

Alderman SEDGWICK said he was deeply interested in the question. The 
matter had been before the streets committee of the town council, but the 
committee were disposed to look upon the discussions as academical. 
Tuberculosis should be made notifiable. He trusted the day would not be 
far distant when the two professions in their crusade against tuberculosis 
would be more intelligently supported by the laity than in the past. 

Mr. ELpuick followed. He said with the major portion of what had fallen 
from Dr. Manson, they could not any of them object to. He submitted that 
the most effective way of dealing with animal tuberculosis was by 
slaughtering, but so far as domestic animals were concerned, he was afraid 
they would meet with general opposition, for they had found such a large 
percentage of tuberculosis existing amongst them that very few of them would 
be left. The feasible way, as regarded the human kind, was compulsory no- 
tification, and on this point he would make no distinction between the medical 
and the veterinary professions. The speaker mentioned that 20 per cent. of 
diseases came from tuberculosis. Amongst the chief preventives he recom- 
mended isolation and ventilation. 

Dr. HERN, in the course of a short addition to the debate, said that up to 
the second year children were almost exclusively fed on milk. The sooner 
they got legislative enactment prohibiting milk from being sold unless it had 
been derived from cows tested by a veterinary surgeon with the tuberculin 
test and certified the better. 

The Hon. SECRETARY expressed the indebtedness of the association to Dr. 
Manson for his able paper. He said they would have to keep hammering 
away before anything from a public standpoint would be done. The cows, he 
said, that gave milk to the Sunderland Infirmary were tested with tuberculin 
before admitting their milk. Recently he was told that out of four animals 
thrée reacted to the test, which showed the necessity of the test being applied. 
If the test, he added, was generally applied the number of animals found to 
be affected would astonish the general public. 

Dr. BEADLE, Mr. SNA{TH, and other members took part in the discussion. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Manson for his paper. 

The SECRETARY proposed that the discussion be adjourned to the next 
meeting, with a view to some definite action being taken on the subject. This 
was agreed to. 
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Subsequently the members partook of dinner, which was served in the 
hotel. Mr. C. G. Hill occupied the chair, and Mr. J. H. Taylor the vice-chair. 
The usual toast list was gone through, and a pleasant evening was spent. Mr. 
C. Stephenson, A.C.O., presided at the piano. 

W. Awpe, Hon. Sec. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Annual General Meeting was held on Thursday night, October 6th, at the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, Holborn, Mr. J. 
A. W. Dollar, the President, occupying the chair. There were 23 Fellows 
present, as under :—Messrs. Rowe, Sampson, Phillips, Wragg, Prudames, 
Butters, Porch, Taylor, Macqueen, Barrett, Perryman, Walpole, Nye, Savour- 
nin, Hunting, McCormack, Nunn, Bell, Duff-Gillespie, Webb, Pritchard, 
Reddish, and W. S. Mulvey. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were taken as read. 

A telegram was read from Mr. S. H. Slocock, of Hounslow, regretting his 
inability to attend, and the Chairman said he deeply regretted that the 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. F. C. Mahon) was unable to be with them, owing to 
severe indisposition. 

Major NUNN remarked on the sad death of Captain Haslam, who had been 
an enthusiastic veterinarian, and said he thought it would be most fitting to 
send a letter of condolence to his relatives, as also to the relatives of any other 
members whom they had lost during the session. 

Mr. PorCcH supported the motion, and said that he had been personally ac- 
quainted with the late Captain Haslam, having been a fellow-student with 
him. He saw him about three days before he sailed for Africa, little thinking 
that he would never see him again. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The following report of the Council for the past year was adopted. 


The Council's Report and Balance Sheet. 

During the session 1897-8 15 new Fellows joined the society, and one 
resigned. 

By death we have lost Mr. H. G. Rogers, a past Honorary Secretary of this 
society, and whose death is greatly deplored by a large circle. Further we 
have lost by death Veterinary-Captain Haslam, A.V.D., and J. E. Tooth, both 
rising members of the profession. 

During the session 9 Ordinary, 5 Council, and 8 Special Meetings ve 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, have been held. 

Papers and addresses have been delivered as follows :— 

1. Presidential Address, by Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, M.R.C.V.S. (President). 

2. “Various Matters of Professional Interest,” by Veterinary-Major J. A. 
Nunn, D.S.O., C.LE., A.V.D. 

3. ‘On the Travis or Stocks,” by Mr. A. L. Butters, M.R.C.V.S. 

4 “Fracture of the First Rib,” with Photographs, by W. Hunting, 
F.R.C.V.S. 

5. ‘ Mallein and its Uses,” by Mr. W. E. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S. 

6. “ A Veterinary Sanitary Service,” by Mr. H. Sessions, F.R.C.V.S. 

7. “Paralysis in a Mare—Obscure Lesions,” by Mr. Matthew Clarke, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Wimbledon. 

8. “A Diary of the Medical Congress of Hygiene and Demography,” by Mr. 
J. A. W. Dollar, M.R.C.V.S. * 

g. ‘‘The Importance of Certain Defects in Horses Examined for Sound- 
ness,” by Professor Macqueen, F.R.C.V.S. 
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Various interesting specimens have been exhibited at the meetings, and 
elicited good discussions. 

The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Scheme, likewise the proposed affilia- 
tion of the various medical veterinary societies, have occupied time, and due 
attention. 

The receipts during the session have been £93 Is. and expenditure 
£99 6s. 9d., which with the balance brought forward from last year leaves a 
sum of £82 Is. 2d. in hand. 

The CHAIRMAN said a balance sheet had been printed, and was now before 
them for inspection. There was a balance in hand as stated, but he under- 
stood from the treasurer that there were accounts still outstanding to the 
amount of about £18. 

Some discussion took place with regard to overdue members’ subscriptions, 
but the matter was ultimately left with the council who had already given it 
consideration. 


Election of Officers. 


Messrs. Walpole and Savournin were appointed scrutineers in connection 
with the ballots for election of officers, but they were not required to officiate, 
a ballot not being necessary in any case. 

Mr. WracG: I should like to submit to this meeting the name of a gentle- 
man, as president, who has been a member of this society for several years. 
I refer to Mr. J. S. Hurndall. I feel sure, if elected, he would ably carry out 
the duties of president. 

Mr. Butters: I have much pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The motion being put to the meeting, was carried unanimously, and 
Mr. Hurndall (who was not present) was declared elected as president for 
the ensuing year. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would now, gentlemen, in the ordinary course of 
business, be my duty to vacate the chair, but in the absence of the newly- 
elected president, Mr. Hurndall, 1 presume you wish me to continue in the 
chair, Agreed. 

The following four gentlemen were then unanimously elected vice-presi- 
dents :—Major Phillips, A.V.D., and Messrs. J. A. W. Dollar, W. J. Mulvey, 
and R. Porch. 

Twelve gentlemen had next to be elected to constitute (with the officers) 
the Council of the Society. ‘There were 13 nominations, but Mr. Reddish 
withdrew to save recourse to a ballot. The following Fellows were declared 
duly elected :—Professors Macqueen, Hobday, and McFadyean, Veterinary- 
Major Nunn, and Messrs. W. E. Taylor, W. F. Barrett, W. Hunting, W. 
Perryman, F. O. L. Walpole, H. A. McCormick, A. L. Butters, and 
H. W. Caton. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next item obliges me to make a statement that 
causes me much regret, namely, that our present honorary treasurer desires 
to be relieved of his office. His business affairs are increasing, and more 
and more pressing, as is the case, I hope, with most of us. It will therefore 
be necessary for us to elect someone to fill this very responsible and onerous 
position, 

Mr. WraAGG: We very much regret that our friend, Mr. Rowe, feels 
compelled to resign his post. I beg to propose Mr. A. L. Butters as his 
successor. 

The motion being seconded by Professor MACQUEEN, was put to the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: I have to tell you that Mr. Mahon, our esteemed 
honorary secretary, has been suffering from somewhat weak health for more 
than a year past, and on that account, he informs me, he will be unable to 
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continue in office. I have urged him to re-consider his decision, but without 
avail. It therefore devolves upon us to elect someone in his stead. 

Mr. TAyLor : I beg to propose Mr. W. S. Mulvey. 

Mr. BARRETT: I rise with pleasure to second that proposition. 

Rg being no other nomination, Mr. Mulvey was declared unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. T. C. Garry and Mr. L. Savournin were then unanimously elected 
auditors. 

Mr. PorcH: I should like to propose that this meeting passes a most 
cordial and hearty vote of thanks to the retiring president, honorary treasurer, 
and honorary secretary. I am sure we all greatly appreciate the services 
they have rendered to the society. I trust that although we are losing them 
as Officials, we shall still benefit by their presence at the meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have done me, I presume, the greatest honour which 
you, as a corporate body, can do to any of the members of same. I deeply feel 
the distinction conferred upon me. I hope that to the presidents who may 
follow me you will extend the same kindness, forbearance, and loyal support 
which you have always given to me. I thank you exceedingly for the honour 
you have done me and the support which you have always been so ready to 
render, My duties have been very pleasant, and I cannot look back upon 
any meeting which has not been a source of gratification and pleasure. 

The TREASURER (Mr. James Rowe) also suitably replied, and this brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

W. S. Mutvey, Hon. Sec. 


LINCOLNSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE autumn meeting was held at the Albion Hotel, Lincoln, on Thursday 
September 29th, when the following gentlemen, amongst others, were 
present: Messrs. T. Holmes, president, Bourne; H. Howse, vice-president, 
C. Hartley, Lincoln; C. E. Norgate, Retford; F. H. Reeks, E. Wightman 
Bell, Spalding; T. W. Turner, Sleaford; C. Seely, Lincoln; and T. Smith, 
Market Rasen. 

The PRESIDENT read a letter from Mr. E. C. Russell, of Grantham, the 
secretary and treasurer, who was prevented through illness from being 
present, and the meeting expressed their sympathy with Mr. Russell. Letters 
and telegrams were also read from other members, whose professional 
duties prevented them from leaving home. 

A letter was also read from Mr. A. L. Wilson, of Horncastle, resigning his 
membership of the association in consequence of his leaving the country. 

On the motion of Mr. HarTLEY the resignation was received with regret, 
and a strong hope that Mr. Wilson would meet with marked success in his 
new home. 

The minutes of the last meeting, held at Peterboro’ in June, were, on the 
motion of the president, taken as read. 


The International Congress at Baden-Baden. 


A circular from the Board of Agriculture, enclosing a letter from Dr. 
Lydtin, calling attention to the Seventh International Congress of 
Veterinary Surgeons, to be held at Baden-Baden in 1899, and inviting 
members to join and attend. Resolved to acknowledge the receipt of the 
circular, and to lay the letter on the table. 
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THE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS. 
BY H. C. REEKS, M.R.C.V.S., SPALDING. 


Mr. REEKS said he was aware that it was a subject that was decidedly 
difficult to treat in anything like an original manner, but still it was a subject 
that would afford plenty of ground for reflection. No doubt some of the 
members would be tempted to say that they knew all that could be said on 
the matter, and he did not pretend that he was going to put anything new 
before them, but what he wanted to do was to group together a few remarks, a 
few extracts, and just so little of his own experience as would stimulate the 
members to carefully combine the theoretical side of the subject with that 
which was pre-eminently practical and mechanical. 

The mechanical treatment he would dispose of first. By mechanical treat- 
ment he understood the methods used of maintaining the lips of the wounds 
in apposition; the resting of the limb or affected part by placing in splints, 
or slinging the animal; the use of drainage tubes; the proper application ot 
a suitable dressing ; and, finally, the careful adjustment of plasters, or, where 
possible, bandages. He purposely used the word mechanical, because, 
unless a man be almost a born mechanic, or else be a trained one, it was 
impossible for him to succeed in giving that skilful adjustment and attention, 
which means more comfort to his patient and a consequent successful issue 
to the case. He could not attempt to describe the various sutures, suture 
materials, needles, etc., with their own special advantages and disadvan- 
tages, for that would constitute a paper in itself. Suffice it to say, the 
choice they had to-day of materials and apparatus left little to wish for. 
For his own part, he had found that for all general purposes, in the 
larger animals at any rate, the well known pin and figure-of-eight sutures 
was far and away the most serviceable. In cases of abdominal laceration 
with protrusion of the bowel or other internal organs, or in any case where 
the sutures cannot afterwards be removed, he would prefer to use the absorb- 
able carbolised silk or gut. In the smaller animals these two materials in 
their various sizes would be found all sufficient for any case. If, unfor- 
tunately, the stomach or intestine itself, or any of the hollow organs be 
wounded, then Lembert’s suture would be found most beneficial. The 
“suture instrument” of the late Captain Russell, of Grantham, was most 
useful for the purpose, the only objectionable item being its price. In cases 
of wounds on the quarters orin other positions where the skin is tremendously 
thick, the difficulty might be got over by using extra large and thick bayonet- 
pointed pins, fastened in a figure-of-eight manner. But still, the material to 
be used, the methods of suture and the means of keeping them in position 
must be left to the surgeon’s own individual discretion, for the old saw, 
“What is one man’s meat is another’s poison” applies with as great a force 
in this case as in any other. What one man will use with all possible 
success, will, in the hands of another, result only in disastrous failure. But 
the mechanical treatment of wounds deserved as much consideration at their 
hands as did the theoretical, and the surgeon to-day was as well supplied with 
materials and apparatus as he could wish to be. 

The theoretical treatment,—By the theoretical treatment he referred to that 
treatment which was dependent on and deduced from: Ist., the knowledge 
we possess concerning inflammation and its various sequels; 2nd., what of 
late years has been learned of bacteriology, and the different modes of 
entrance and action of bacteria on the wounded surfaces; 3rd, what we 
know of the actions and modes of action of the various antiseptics now in 
use, which aid us in assisting the body tissues in the slaughter of invading 
bacteria, or rather in placing the wounded part in such a state of antisepsis 
that bacteria cannot gain entrance. 
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Inflammation.—This must necessarily exist in all wounds in a greater of 
less degree, and its presence or absence will be tremendously indicative or 
the truth or falsity of the treatment we are adopting. Inflammation may be 
defined as the succession of changes taking place in a living tissue when it is 
injured, providing the injury is not of such a degree as to at once destroy its 
structure and vitality. The phenomena of inflammation may be divided under 
two headings :—(@) vascular changes; (0) textural changes. 

Vascular changes.—Almost directly on the application of the irritant— 
which irritant may be exposure to the air of sensitive cells, the presence of 
multiplying germs in the part, chemical substances, or dead tissue elements 
brought about by a wound—the blood vessels of the part slowly become 
distinctly widened or dilated, reaching sometimes even twice their normal 
calibre. This dilation commences primarily in the arteries, progressing after- 
wards to the veins and capillaries, and usually requires from fifteen minutes 
to two hours before the change is complete. Accompanying this dilatation of 
the blood vessels there is an acceleration of the blood current through them, 
most evident in the arteries, but also evident in the veins and capillaries. 
Sooner or later, however, this quickening of the blood current begins to fail, 
becoming slower and slower until it falls below the normal, and in severe 
cases actual stasis or stoppage may occur in the vessels of the inflamed area. 
As a result of this decreased rapidity of the blood flow the white corpuscles 
begin to collect in large numbers in the peripheral parts of the stream, and 
are arranged together in little heaps or masses. This peripheral aggregation 
of leucocytes is noticed both in the veins and the smaller arteries, but 
primarily, and to a far greater extent, in the veins. As the marginal dis- 
tribution of the leucocytes increases, further changes may be noticed, namely, 
those corpuscles which are nearest to the vessels wil! become closely applied 
to it, send out small prolongations ot their protoplasm through it, which 
prolongations or pseudopodiz the rest of the cell body soon follows, and the 
leucocyte has taken up an extra-vascular position. Following this migration 
of leucocytes, the red corpuscles may, and often do, become extravasated in 
large numbers. In cases of severe inflammation there is also an escape, 
more or less, of liquid from the vessels in the inflamed area, known as the 
inflammatory exudate, coming as it does from the blood plasm, contains the 
elements for the formation of fibrin. What brings about this migration of 
leucocytes? Does it serve any beneficent object? Are we tolook upon it as 
a mere mechanical filtration through the vessel wall under pressure, or may 
the leucocytes have reasons of their own for migrating ? It has been shown 
that these leucocytes are extremely sensitive towards certain substances in 
solution. Some of these substances attract and draw the leucocytes towards 
them, exciting wkat is known as a “ positive chemotaxis,” and it is supposed 
that in all inflammations in which there is abundant migration of the 
leucocytes, that there is something attracting the leucocytes towards it. 
This something may be bacteria or their products, dead tissue elements, or 
the substances they give rise to when they degenerate. One of the best 
examples of bacterium eaciting this positive chemotaxis, is in the disease 
known as anthrax, or in an ordinary case of suppuration. That the 
leucocytes are flocking in their thousands to the seat of the inoculation, is 
well seen in anthrax by the swollen, livid, and inflammatory condition of the 
tissue around the wound, and they may be seen in millions in a small drop 
of pus spread on a slide and stained, appearing to form the greater bulk of 
the pus itself. 

Does the migration serve any beneficent object ? These leucocytes play a 
part in the regulation of the body’s general well-being, almost identical with 
that of scavenger in our large towns, that of preserving the health of the 
general community. They are sent out with the express purpose of taking 
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and destroying any filth deposited inside the body—by filth, all foreign sub- 
stances (bacterial or otherwise) that excited the positive chemotaxis. It was 
by this agency that the course of a fearsome disease, such as anthrax, is 
stayed and sometimes checked altogether, and whether engaged in the 
slaughter of the bacilli of some fearsome disease or busy with the removal of 
some simple dead tissue element, the beautifully beneficent purpose of their 
movement is splendidly demonstrated. 

Textural changes.—Inflammation, whenever occurring, is always injurious 
to the part itself, although this does not prevent that same inflammation from 
being beneficial to the organism or animal as a whole. The injury consists 
in the normal function being interfered with, its action being weakened, or in 
some cases the inflamed area entirely destroyed. Later there is an increased 
germinal activity manifested by some of the cells, particularly connective tissue 
cells. This occurs probably after the removal of the exciting cause of the 
inflammation, or it may be during its presence if far removed. This germinal 
activity after inflammation—or in its later stages—results not only in the 
formation of connective tissue, but also the restoration of epithelium, endo- 
thelium, blood vessels or muscular tissue. Following these changes in the 
blood vessels and tissues there occurs, after the irritant is removed, what is 
known as_ the retrogressive phenomena of inflammation. These 
consist in the removal of liquid and_ solid materials of the 
exudate, the removal of dead tissue elements in the inflamed 
area, and, finally, the regenerative growth to replace textural 
elements destroyed by the inflammation. All the liquid portion of the 
inflammatory exudate is carried away by the lymphatics and veins, and the 
solid portions—dead bacteria, dead red corpuscles, dead tissue elements, 
coagulated fibrin, etc.—removed by the agency of the phagocyte cells or 
leucocytes. After this removal, the surviving cells set about the renewal of 
their kind, and the part is brought again into a near approach to its former 
state. 

Inflammation is now generally, if not universally, looked upon as the only 
protection that animals have against the innumerable outside organismal 
invasions. Dr. Treves, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Surgery at the London 
Hospital, in a lecture on peritonitis says: ‘Inflammation was represented in 
the literature of the past as the great enemy of mankind, and even in the 
popular science of the present day, it retains no little of its satanic dis- 
position. Now, asthe human body is an excellent medium for the cultivation 
of bacteria, the micro-organisms begin forthwith to settle down and multiply. 
Under the egis of this inflammation, the cells of the body rise in their 
millions against the invaders, and there takes place at the point of the out- 
break a battle which (if Metchnikoff and others are to be believed) is without 
a parallel in the very deadliest warfare imagined by mankind. It is by the 
inflammatory process that the poison is destroyed and the growth of the 
parasite arrested. But for inflammation, a man who is accidentally 
inoculated with a septic micro-organism, becomes at once little more than a 
test tube, prepared for the favourable development and culture of the 
particular coccus or bacterium. In malignant pustule can well be seen the 
desperate struggle which takes place between the invading bacteria and the 
surrounding and active cells of the body. This conflict is a representation 
of the inflammatory process, and the beneficent purpose is splendidly 
obvious. But for this inflammation, a human being may be regarded as an 
organism not far raised above the level of a peculiarly-shaped mass of agar- 
agar. 

With regard to bacteriology, Mr. Reeks said the subject was well-nigh 
inexhaustible, but a few facts connected therewith would greatly guide us in 
our treatment of an exposed animal tissue. For example :— 
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(a) The tendency some organisms have of remaining near the point of 
inoculation, and killing the animal only by the ptomaines they produce, as in 
tetanus. 

(4) The comparative ease with which another organism will spread from 
the point of entrance and invade the whole body, as in anthrax. 

(c) The different resisting powers of the invading organism against anti- 
septics and the antagonistic guardian cells of the body. 

(d@) The fact of the invading organism being. 

(e) The various incubative periods of the disease to which they give rise. 

(/) The temperature most suitable for the growth of the organism, and 
the temperature at which it dies. 

(g) The resistancy of their species to various outside circumstances, and 
positions in which the organism will sporulate, and in which it will not. 

(4) The mode of entrance favoured by a particular organism. 

These and various other facts bacteriology had given for our guidance in 
the treatment of wounds, and last, but not least, there was the “germ theory 
of putrefaction,” but why it was called a theory, and not a fact, it was 
impossible to understand. 

Antiseptics.—The use of artiseptics without a proper knowledge of the 
“germ theory of putrefaction” was worse than useless; it is the only 
scientific ground they had, and it deserved the fullest consideration. 
Although wounds have been treated from the earliest times with some 
form or other of antiseptics, it is only quite within recent times that 
the “‘ germ theory ” (first established as a scientific fact by Pasteur) has revolu- 
tionised and perfected our application of germicidal agents. The speaker was 
aware that this germ causation was looked down upon by a few practitioners 
with a condescending air, but the more the subject was studied the more 
scientific and useful men they would become. 

To show the value of antiseptics properly appiied, Mr. Reeks gave the 
results of some experiments made by Messrs. Messner and Geertner, which 
appeared in The Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, 
September, 1894. These experiments were made to prove: Ist, whether, 
with the assistance of a 3 per cent. carbolic acid solution, we could disinfect 
infected wounds, aud whether by such means we could cut short or modify 
the course of suppuration in cases that would take on a progressive 
phlegmonous character if not treated by antiseptics; 2, whether or no a 
3 per cent. carbolic acid solution depresses the vital energy of the tissues and 
predisposes to suppuration. All the experiments were made on rabbits. A 
great number of rabbits were taken in pairs and a wound made in the thigh 
of each. This wound was infected for a number of hours (up to 18) with 
various micro-organisms. The animals were then taken and one in each pair 
had the wound simply washed with a 3 per cent. sterilised salt solution at 
37¢., while the remaining rabbits had their wounds properly disinfected with 
a 3 per cent. lysol or carbolic acid solution. With the exception of one all 
died from progressive phlegmonous suppuration of those that had been simply 
washed with the saline solution ; and of those that had been disinfected with 
the antiseptic all remained alive except one. This proved pretty conclusively 
that even after 18 hours an infected wound may be treated and a successful 
result reckoned upon. 

With regard to the question, does a 3 per cent. carbolic acid solution lower 
the vital energy, rabbits were again taken in pairs and a wound made in 
the thigh as before. In certain cases the wound was washed with a 3 per 
cent. solution of carbolic acid and covered with carbolic gauze for 18 hours. 
The others were simply washed with the saline solution. All were then 
infected. The result was that all the animals whose wounds had been 
previously treated with the carbolic solution remained alive, and all those who 
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were not, died, which result goes to show that rather than lower the vital 
energy of the tissues and predispose to suppuration, the carbolic acid 
solution, if applied within a reasonable time, sconer confers a certain pro- 
tection against it. 

The Antiseptics to use.—Mr. Reeks said this must to a large extent be left 
to the choice cf the surgeon. There are scores we may use, with their 
advantages and disadvantages, for example :—Carbolic acid, perchloride of 
mercury, boracic acid, Condy’s fluid, Jeyes’ fluid, chloride of zinc, Sanitas, 
Izol., Tin. benzoine Co. Terebine, Sunlight, salicylic acid, oil of eucalyptus, 
oil of cloves, iodine, iodoform, and a host of others. The speaker personally 
preferred to run on those which are most generally in use, carbolic acid and 
perchloride of mercury. A solution may be made in concentrated form 
according to Tuson’s Pharmacopeeia, in spiritus hydrargyei perchloride 
compositus, or what was better still, hydrargyei perchoridi one oz., glycerine 
six ozs., aqua ad., meth. sol. 12} ozs. One ounce of the above solution, mixed 
with half a gallon of water, will form a one in a thousand solution of the 
perchloride of mercury, and from it any strength may be calculated. The 
study of these facts which have been gathered by careful workers in the 
fields of pathology and physiology, by painstaking investigators in bacteriology, 
and by the chemist, gives us that amount of knowlege which enables us to 
treat a wound not by any particular rule of thumb, but with skilful attention 
and care which would be impossible without it. 

In conclusion, Mr. REEKs called attention to the hygienic conditions that so 
often surround the veterinary surgeon’s patient. It was little short of mad- 
ness to perform any serious operation or even to treat a simple wound with 
antiseptics amidst surroundings positively unsanitary and disease-producing. 
It is for this reason that he would recommend that after dressing a wound in 
the ordinary manner the animal should be turned away to pasture, thereby 
cutting him adrift from any treatment whatever rather than leaving it to un- 
skilful nurses and boxed up in the every-day loose-box hotbed of pathogenetic 
circumstances. By this he did not intend to deter anyone from following up 
a proper antiseptic treatment where possible, but merely to point out their 
duty to gradually lead their clients and those about them into the right path 
in which they would be able to alleviate the sufferings of their patients, give 
satisfaction to their clients, and reflect credit on themselves, and this could 
only be done by sticking like leeches to the good old college motto, Vis unita 
Sotior. 

Discussion. 

The PreEsIpENT thanked Mr. Reeks for his very exhaustive paper, and 
invited any of the members to express their opinion upon it. 

Mr. C. HarTLEy (Lincoln) in proposing a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper, thought that the whole of the ground had been covered and nothing 
had been left for anyone else to say. In the matter of antiseptics they had a 
large choice. He could remember when they used to use a mixture of lard, 
resin, etc. Personally he had used many of them, izol, iodoform, carbolic 
acid, and others, very successfully, but it was only of a strength of 1 in 2,000, 
and he had no objectionable smell that so many complained of. He thought 
if it was stronger than this when injected into the wound it would cause too 
much pain. He seldom used bandages after the wound had been sewn, for 
he considered that the less you covered it the better, and unless you had the 
animal in the infirmary the bandage was bound to be misplaced when you saw 
your patient the nexttime. If possible, when stitches were made, they should 
be about six to the inch. 

Mr. Howse (Lincoln), in seconding the vote of thanks, said he had used 
many of the antiseptics with success. He thought bandaging was a failure, 
unless you had a competent attendant to look after the patient. 
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The PRESIDENT had tried more than one of the antiseptics, and had known 
Sanitas to be very efficacious. If you used carbolic acid in every case your 
patients soon began to tell you of it. 

Thanks carried. 

Mr. C. HarTLEY (Lincoln) then requested the opinion of the meeting as to 
whether vomiting invariably followed poisoning by arsenic, and a very in- 
teresting discussion followed, but the opinion seemed to be entertained that 
vomiting to an excessive degree did not always follow poisoning by arsenic, 
some of the speakers expressing a strong opinion of the men in charge of 
horses giving them large doses of arsenic, and it was suggested that the best 
remedy was milk in large quantities. 

The members afterwards sat down to dinner. The usual loyal and 


patriotic toasts were duly honoured. 
E. C. Russeti, Hon. Sec. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


TRAUMATIC DISEASES OF THE HorsE’s Foor. 
BY W. WILLIAMS, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


(Continued from page 401.) 


Fracture of the Pedal Bone from torn shoe and treading on the clip.—This 
is a most serious accident, and if not attended to and the fragment of 
bone removed as soon as possible, is apt to induce an intense irritative fever 
and death. 

The treatment is to remove the sole and wall, if necessary, at the part of 
the foot wounded, remove the fragments and treat antiseptically, and in this 
and all cases where there is much pain I administer draughts containing 
tr. opii., or use hypodermic injections of morphia. With regard to purgatives, 
they no doubt frequently diminish fever and relieve pain, but if the horse be 
in slings their use must be carefully avoided, constipation, if there be any, 
being relieved by enemas. 

QOuittor, as you all know, arises from treads, pricks, suppurating corns, 
and inflicted injuries to any part of the foot or coronet, or succeed gan- 
grenous disease of the coronary substance, as from frost bites. 

In some instaaces, suppuration commencing within the foot discharges 
itself superficially, and the lameness quickly disappears, but in other cases 
the suppuration is deeply seated, and failing to obtain easy exit gives rise to 
the formation of fistula, inflammation, and necrosis of the perichondrium 
surrounding the lateral cartilage, or an involvement of the cartilage itself. 

The Treatment.—I have employed various remedies and resorted to some 
operations for the cure of quittor. I have in some instances opened up the 
fistulae with a Bistourie caché, or have inserted setons through the sinuses, 
made longitudinal breaches in the skin in order to expose the interior of the 
fistula or fistulae and form them into a superficial common wound ; have used 
corrosive sublimate, arsenic and other caustics ; have filled the sinus with 
calomel and acetic acid, highly recommended by some practitioners, but have 
now arrived at the conclusion that the most successful method, after thinning 
the wall of the foot below the fistulous opening, and determining the course 
and extent of the sinus, is to cast the horse and make a counter opening 
through the wall, below the terminal end—so far as can be ascertained—of 
the sinus with a pointed actual cautery, extending the canal thus 
made into the sinus itself, and even out at the surface. The 
cautery, sharp pointed, must have a thick neck in order to make 
a good-sized orifice below, as the tendency is for the lower 
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opening to close too soon. By moving the point of the cautery from 
side to side, the sinuses, if there be more than one, can thus be made into 
a common drain, and the discharges allowed to escape through the inferior 
orifice. After the operation is completed the cavity is to be thoroughly 
irrigated with a disinfectant fluid and any charred tissue washed out; then 
the orifices may be covered over—but not so closely as to prevent the escape 
of the discharge—with cotton wool or tow, made antiseptic and maintained 
in position by an antiseptic bandage. If there be much pain after the 
operation the foot might be placed in a foot bath—I prefer a warm one—until 
the pain has somewhat subsided. In a few days the lameness will, in most 
instances, have become very much modified and the case in a fair way of 
recovery. Ifthe lower opening has a tendency to close before the cavity has 
healed from above, it must be kept open by either the re-insertion of the 
cautery or by an escharotic plug. A blister is often very useful, ameliorating 
the lameness, exciting a more healthy reparative process, and assisting in 
diffusing the coronary enlargement. 

Laminitis.—I must crave the committee’s pardon by here transgressing the 
terms of the paper, or rather going beyond its scope, but in justification I 
must plead that I, individuaily, whatever may be the opinion of others, 
consider my views are sufficiently important, and sufficiently matured, to be 
brought before the notice of this association. 

Without entering into a description of the symptoms, or of the pathological 
alterations in the feet, I will at once state that I consider acute laminitis 
occurring during the progress, or as a sequel to diseases of mucous mem- 
branes, is one of the forms of septic infection, and 1 arrive at this conclusion 
from the fact that this condition is only seen as a complication of muco- 
enteritis, metritis, bronchitis, or broncho-pneumonia. 

I will call the reader’s attention— 

ist. Zo the conditions leading to the establishment of laminitis after partu- 
vition in the mare.—It is well known to most practitioners that if uterus or 
vagina be wounded during the act, or if the foetal membranes be retained 
and jputrefaction commences—and it sometimes commences in a very few 
hours—that symptoms of the gravest character are apt to arise, 
viz., high irritative fever, with great rapidity ot the respiratory movements, 
much uneasiness, straining from a discharge of large quantities of coffee- 
coloured fluid from the uterus ; the distress and agony are intense, and, very 
shortly after the outset of metritis, symptoms of the most acute form of 
laminitis, generally involving all four feet, are manifested, and the animal 
very frequently dies after a few hours’ intense suffering. 

2nd. Laminitis as a sequel to bowel irritation.—Arising from colic, particu- 
larly flatulent colic, enteritis: purgation arising from some unknown cause 
or from the administration of an ordinary purgative ball. In all these 
conditions there is more or less irritation and diminished vitality of the 
mucous membrane, which is thus rendered incapable of resisting the invasion 
of microbes or their ptomaines: these products entering the circulation seem 
to have an affinity for the sensitive structure of the feet, and there establish 
a reactionary process, which we term inflammation. 

3rd. A horse has bronchitis,—1 must state, however, that I have only seen 
laminitis succeeding to one form of bronchitis—namely, that form characterised 
by profuse discharge of catarrhal products, and called in human medical 
practice “ suffocative catarrh.” I say succeeding the bronchitis, for in the few 
instances that have fallen under my observation, if the primary and acute 
disease had passed off and the animals had been in an improving state for 
ten days or a fortnight, or even as long as five weeks, feeding fairly well and 
putting on flesh, then, when flattering myself on a successful issue, signs of 
complications, in the form of swollen joints or laminitis have become apparent, 
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then diarrhcea has generally set in, these symptoms varying in intensity, 
some disappearing but to re-appear after a short period, and finally the 
animals have in all instances succumbed. 

Not to dwell upon the mere theory, 1 hope that it will be food for 
reflection and consideration of the profession. I would desire to point 
out its practical application when originally affecting organs which can be 
practically disinfected, namely, the uterine and gastro-intestinal. Here we can 
attempt to destroy or modify the organisms by the direct application of 
germicides. Acting upon my deductions that the irritative fever and laminitis 
are due to septic infection, I have, by administering hypo-sulphite of soda in 
water in two ounce doses every four hours, or carbolic acid in half-an-ounce 
of the fine crystalised acid in water or in wheat meal gruel every six hours, 
been able to bring about an amelioration of the symptoms in a short time, 
and often a complete restoration to health without any structural alteration 
of the feet. 

In parturient metritis the antiseptic method of treatment has beeh adopted 
with success; the uterus is frequently washed out with, first of all, a weak 
solution of corrosive sublimate I in 1,000, which is to be removed by flushing 
with water containing some hyo-sulphite, which is to Be continued at the 
succeeding irrigations. I find that the injection of tr. opii in two ounce doses 
in a pint of water gives relief to the pain in some instances. 

With regard to the treatment of laminitis succeeding to bronchitis, I have 
but little to say, the few cases that I have met with having succumbed, 
although antiseptic fumigations and intra-tracheal injections were resorted 
to. 

It must of course be understood that I do not neglect other necessary 
treatment, such as removal of shoes, lowering the wall to the level of the 
sole, the application of hot cloths or poultices to the feet, and compelling the 
animal to lie down when he is inclined to stand. Here I may state that I 
consider the placing of an animal suffering from laminitis in slings, and thus 
preventing him from lying down, is a gross piece of cruelty. Many atime have 
I found that a pulse of, perhaps, 100 has gone down 30 beats in less than half- 
an-hour after the animal has been cast. There are other traumatic—and some 
doubtfully so—diseases of the feet, such as sandcrack, false quarter, kera- 
tomatous tumours, which I have not dealt with in this paper. I may here 
state, however, that I find the V-shaped groove, with a transverse groove at 
the upper end of the sandcrack, to be a very successful method of treating 
sandcrack. It is an operation that can be performed during the most acutely 
inflamed and painful state of the foot, giving ease to the horse by limiting 
the movement of the tissue. This is far superior to the method of stripping 
or of clasping as sometimes practised. 


Discussion. 

Mr. R. RUTHERFORD: After having gone carefully through the principal’s 
paper I find myself so thoroughly in accord with the major portion of what 
he says, that I may say at once it is not my intention to enter into any 
criticism of it—I shall rather endeavour to add to it, and in doing so shall 
only quote from my own experience. 

You will notice, gentlemen, that there is a little disagreement as to the title 
of the subject—for while a paper has been called for on ‘‘ Traumatic Inflam- 
mation of the Horse’s Foot,” the principal heads his remarks as “ Traumatic 
Diseases of the Horse’s Foot.” This difference is, however, really of no con- 
sequence, for I apprehend that what we have to discuss to-day is not so much 
the injuries to which the foot is liable, but what is ‘the outstanding condition” 
attending such, and what treatment we find to be the most successful for its 
reduction. 
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Traumatic inflammation of the foot as a subject for discussion is of undeni- 
able importance to all practitioners, and it is especially so to the town 
practitioner for this reason, that according to my experience and information 
it is only in town practices that cases occur to any extent. 

Turning now to the paper I find that in his opening remarks, and doubtless 
in recognition of the fact that lameness is usually a symptom of foot injury, 
the principal makes some reference to the liability which exists for a mistake 
to be made in seeking for the seat and cause thereof, and that even that dis- 
tinguished diagnoser of lameness, Professor Dick, could make a mistake. Of 
course he could, so can Professor Williams. I am sure he will admit it and 
pardon me for saying so, and so can every other professor and every surgeon 
in this or any other country. Ido not go the length of an esteemed friend 
whom I have heard contend that with few exceptions the diagnosis of lame- 
ness is more frequently than otherwise guess-work, but I do say that it is 
rubbish for people to claim that there is any gift about it, and that some have 
called this so-called gift to the exclusion of others, for while I hold that to 
some practitioners the correct diagnosing of lameness comes easier than to 
others, skill in doing so is the result only of close observation and methodical 
procedure allied to a good knowledge of anatomy, to a large, a constant, aud 
above all to a long experience, and that withal any and all of us are liable to, 
and at times doerr. I do not think the practitioner exists who is always 
right, especially at a first examination. The moral is, there are occasions 
when it is well to remember the old adage, that ‘‘ a wise head keeps a still 
tongue.” 

The principal rightly insists upon the obligation which rests upon us in 
the cases of suddenly occurring lameness of removing the shoe and making a 
thorough examination of the foot—in this | am entirely with him—but !| cannot 
agree with him where he allows it to be a matter of opinion if there is any 
call to be so particular in cases where the lameness has come on gradually. 
It is difficult, gentlemen, to draw the line between the two conditions. I have 
certainly seen a few cases where the nature of an injury precluded the 
removal of the shoe, with such rare exceptions however, I think the prudent 
practice is in all cases, recent or otherwise, remove the shoe and thoroughly 
satisfy yourself as to the condition of the foot. 

It is the principal's opinion that the most common traumatic cause of lame- 
ness is due to pressure of the shoe inducing corns. I presume he refers only 
to harness horses—otherwise I cannot agree with him, for they certainly are 
not the most common cause in the class of horse in which we most frequently 
get such cases. If I had to give an opinion on the matter I should most 
decidedly say pricks of one kind and another received in shoeing are far more 
common causes, and that they most frequently lead to serious traumatic 
inflammation. 

Next in frequency I would place some one of the minor errors or faults in 
shoeing, the results of which if they are neglected may be serious, but are 
in most instances immediately remedied by the removal and alteration of 
the shoe. 

Passing again to the paper, we find the principal says that corns are confined 
to the fore feet, one in a hind foot being so rare that they are practically non- 
existent. Well, gentlemen, I have frequently seen them in the hind feet, 
non-suppurating and suppurating, but mostly in heavy draught horses, where 
the cause seems to be pressure from the shoe, just as in the fore feet, more 
especially if the heels are thin and low—with what I call a large fleshy frog — 
corns in such cases are more troublesome than in the fore feet, the retrossal 
process more frequently being involved in the diseased conditions present. 

As regards the causes of corns, these undoubtedly arise chiefly from shoe- 
ing. Out of thousands of young unshod horses which at one period of my 
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life passed under my observation, it was the rarest thing in the world to find 
even the slightest sign of discolouration. It is only when the horse is broken 
in and shod that corns begin to make their appearance. Then there is the 
mistake of allowing shoes to remain on too long, the shoe goes forward with 
the foot, the foot spreads over it, and the shoe becomes embedded in the 
heel. That, and several other things, are the causes. But the cause seems 
to be immaterial ; the main thing is to remedy it, and I quite agree with the 
remarks of the professor on this point as to the advisability of in many cases 
simply cutting off an inch or an inch-and-a-half of the inside of the heel, so 
as to remove the pressure at once. I rather think he says he does not 
recommend premature cutting of horn. I think it is advisable in all cases to 
be satisfied that what appears to be simply redness of horn does not cover an 
underlying secretion, which, if it is left there, will end in pus being formed. 
I make it a rule when I examine a corn to be perfectly satisfied that I have 
a surface which will heal when I take the pressure off it. Corns, as a rule, 
are most difficult to treat in thin-heeled horses, because there you very seldom 
get a severe bruise in the heel without getting a suppurating corn, and that 
often leads to disease of the pedal bone and to some sloughing of the tissues, 
which frequently spreads to the cartilage and may give you endless trouble 
for months. I therefore make a thorough opening for the exit of pus as early 
as possible. 

The cases which the professor refers to of pricks in the shoeing and picked 
up nails are more serious. To them I add another condition, viz., the acute 
inflammation of the toe of the foot from overcutting of the toe, and from the 
application of a heated shoe to the thin toe of a foot. 

With regard to pricks in shoeing, the professor thinks that they are becoming 
less. That is not my experience. I cannot say that pricks in shoeing are 
less. They may be less in establishments owned by veterinary surgeons 
who keep a good foreman and insist upon certain rules in 
shoeing, but in many private establishments, where horses are 
shod by the smith of those establishments, pricks are no _ less 
than ever they were, and, as a rule, owing to the system of high nailing, 
the determination to get the nails “ well up,” when a horse is pricked it is 
well done. The professor says, or infers, and quite correctly, that in nine 
cases out of ten these injuries were very easily put right—removing the shoe, 
cleaning the injury well out, and in nine cases out of ten the horses will be 
alright in a few days. But it is the tenth case which gives us the bother, and 
it is the treatment of the tenth case to which I wish to direct your attention. 
I do not follow the professor quite in his treatment of gathered nails, say at 
the side of the frog, involving the flexor tendon and finally the coffin joint. 
He describes an operation which I should very much like to see done and 
see the horse recover from. I think it would be a very unlikely thing for 
many cases to recover where you remove the horny frog, the fatty frog, and 
scrape the tendon, because as a rule, in my experience, long before the horse 
is in a condition that will demand such treatment the inflammation has 
spread to the coffin joint, and very probably has made its appearance in all 
directions round the coronet. I have had cases of that kind recover through 
no operative procedure whatever, with the exception of having the foot 
immersed in an antiseptic bath continually day and night for some weeks, 
washing out the abscesses and keeping the horn thin below the coronet if 
necessary. Whenever I get a case of picked up nail in the vicinity of the 
coffin joint I look upon it as serious, and I make it a rule to remove the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the horny frog in anticipation of any subse- 
quent inflammation. Inflammation once started there from the passage of a 
nail or from any substance of that kind is almost sure to spread around and 
backwards, so that it is of importance to anticipate it. One peculiarity 
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about a picked up nail is this, that a horse may be brought to you and you 
may treat it and dress it antiseptically, and he will work tor several 
weeks sound and then turn out a very bad case. How often 
do you find a horse pricked, pricked perhaps a month before, 
and only show a lameness on the second shoeing, and in open- 
ing the seat of the injury, you find pus of a black colour? I have 
noticed that injuries to the feet heal very much easier where there is black 
pus than where you have the ordinary yellow pus. I have seen horses in 
such a condition, temperatures of 104 or 105, refusing all food, standing with 
their heads jammed up in a corner of their stall, absolutely unable to put 
their feet anywhere near the ground, suffering the extremest of torture. In 
such cases I say it is only wasting time to trust to poultices, and fomenta- 
tions, and morphia. What is the cause of all the suffering? It is inflamed 
tissue confined between the unyielding horn on the one side, and the 
unyielding bone on the other, and the quickest way of relieving it is that 
which I adopted some years ago, viz., at once stripping off the horn. The 
professor mentions stripping, but he does not make you any the wiser by 
saying how he does it. It is very important in stripping a horse for pricked 
foot, to do it so that one operation will be all that is required. When you 
are thoroughly satisfied that you have a horse with a severe pricked foot, with 
a portion of necrosed laminz to which there is probably attached a thin plate 
of the pedal bone, you may make up your mind if that horse is not stripped 
you will have a dead one, or, at best, you will have a case lasting for probably 
many months. The practitioner who does not at once strip, I hold, is 
negligent of that horse’s best interests, let alone his client’s. Stripping I 
always perform with the horse standing. I do not recollect ever having 
chloroformed a horse for stripping; I have always managed to do it bya 
smith holding up the foot. If there is any bulging at the coronet, you may 
make up your mind that pus is making its way to the top. I use 
French drawing knives. The English drawing knife is no good at 
all for stripping a horse’s foot. I have seen a great many imitations of 
the French knives, but they are not so good. If possible, I try to save 
a portion of the wall near the toe to keep the foot together; if I am 
compelled to do it I remove the whole. I make the longitudinal cuts the 
whole way down from the coronet until I come down to the laminz, until it 
is as thin as a piece of tissue paper, and I slit it open in all directions, 
making half a dozen slits from the coronet to the bottom. 

There is a shoulder of horn where the vertical laminz terminate, at the 
junction with the coronary band. This shoulder underlies the coronary 
cushion and is not easily reached, but if you do not pass your bistourie 
below that horn and carefully divide it, your operation is of no use, because 
that little portion of horn which is difficult to get at will prove as destructive 
as if the whole of the horn was left on. It acts as a contracting band, and so 
tight is it that almost invariably when you cut through it the gap in the hoof 
opens out to the extent of nearly half an inch in a very few minutes. Imme- 
diately underlying this portion of the wall you will almost invariably find an 
abscess which finally would have found its way through the coronet. I do 
not remove, as_ the professor recommends and practices, I think, the 
necrosed portion of the tissue at once. After I have slit the laminz I have 
done all that is necessary. The dead tissue will come away itself, and very 
probably with less trouble and less pain to the horse than if you remove it. 
After slitting I apply cold poultices over carbolised dressings, and, as a 
rule, they require very little treatment afterwards. The whole thing is to 
lay the part open in the manner | have suggested, and to poultice and dress 
with carbolised dressing. While the necrosed portion is separating, the other 
parts are healing very rapidly. The same line of treatment applies to all the 
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other acute inflammatory conditions of the foot, whether of the sole or of 
the wall, and I insist in every case on thorough removal of all over-lying 
horn, and having done that allow the diseased portions to come away of 
themselves. 
Mr. WOLSTENHOLME: If I were to direct my attention to any particular 
point in the paper, it would be with respect to the treatment of quittor. 
Quittor has been, and probably is, the bugbear of all who have to deal with 
it. With respect to myself, it is so, and I daresay most of our town 
practitioners find it so. We are scarcely ever without a case of quittor, and 
sometimes we have two or three cases to deal with. The causes have been 
enumerated—largely, gathered nails and pricks. I well remember 
Mr. Greaves at one of these meetings asking for a cure for quittor, and 
saying if someone would only give us a prescription or a lotion which would 
cure quittor, what a grand thing it would be, and we all echoed it. I have 
tried pretty nearly every remedy which has come before my notice, but with 
indifferent success. Some two or three years ago a brother practitioner, 
Mr. Dacre, read a paper before the Lancashire Society in connection with the 
treatment of quittor, and brought specimens. He had stripped that part of 
the wall over the quittor, taken out a piece of the coronary band, and 
exposed the lateral cartilage, and in all those cases he had found as a cause 
of the persistence of the quittor a portion of necrosed cartilage, pale green in 
colour, not completely separate from the cartilage. But having removed the 
small piece of cartilage effectually, he found that his cases scarcely gave him 
any more trouble. I was very much struck with the evidence he brought 
before us, and I at once adopted it. Since then I have probably done fifty 
operations, and they are exceptionally valuable. Every now and then you 
have trouble in the cartilage, and you have recrudescence. But by first 
stripping the foot, and afterwards taking up the portion of coronary 
substance and finding what has been the cause of the persistence of quittor, 
and then removing that cause, one has excellent results. There is only one point 
to which a man’s attention may be directed in the performance of that operation, 
and that is that it cannot be performed unless it is a bloodless operation. 
If there is any hemorrhage it simply hides what you want to see, and you 
cannot do it. When the horse is cast the leg is held up, and a rubber bandage 
is tightly put on. Having thus controlled the hemorrhage, you will be able to 
see precisely and definitely what you are seeking for, and remove it. I could 
not help smiling when Mr. Rutherford, in opening the subject in a broad 
trenchant manner, at once dismissed as rubbish there being any genius in the 
location of lameness. Mr. Rutherford will not forget that in brushing away 
that idea he will at the same time brush away the idea that there is any 
genius in the matter of music, and language or mathematics. There are some 
men whom all the labour in the world will never make mathematicians, aud 
there are others who would never become musicians; there are other men 
who, with all their training and skill, and trouble and pains, are no good at 
diagnosing lameness. You can call it genius in mathematics and painting, 
and with respect to diagnosis you may call it whatever name you like, but 
there is something which i$ recognised by us all which some people possess. 
Mr. H. THompson : I was pleased to hear Mr. Rutherford recommend the 
cold water treatment for diseases of the feet. I am very fond of the cold 
water treatment; I never use hot water and have not done so for the last 
40 years. I cannot see why people will put hot poultices on an already 
elevated temperature. With reference to the septic nature of laminitis, 
I am quite at one with Professor Williams. With reference to that case 
caused by the retention of the after-birth in the mare, I come across a 
good many such cases. Probably you have noticed how soon the uterus 
contracts. In less than seven or eight days the mare is fit for service 
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again. In the course of four or five hours it will contract so much that 
it will hold the cleansing very tight and it will be difficult to get 
away, and it undergoes decomposition very quickly. I use very much care, 
and in some cases where it has been retained for five or six hours and the 
uterus has contracted to a large extent, I fill the uterus with warm water to 
distend it. Ifyou leave the smallest piece it will be sure to set up laminitis. 
After the first injection and cleaning out of the uterus I never do it again. | 
think it is the greatest mistake in the world to inject either a cow or a mare 
after the first time. 

Mr. McGavin: After the remarks of the last speaker I may be ailowed to 
say that I differ with regard to treatment of retention of the placenta in the 
mare as a cause of laminitis. I have had considerable experience in those 
cases, and my practice is to inject the uterus every day or twice a day for, 
perhaps, a week. Ifyou do so and use mild antiseptics such as boracic acid 
or permangate of potass, you will have very good resuits. If you do not, 
you will most likely get laminitis. 

Mr. Caton : Speaking of outside corns being more prevalent than inside 
corns, that is not my experience. With regard to their being behind, I have 
occasionally seen that. I have never seen colts with them, and I have shod 
a good many colts. With regard to corns being hereditary, I do not believe 
in it. I think there is a predisposition on the part of some animals with flat 
heels to have corns, but the exciting cause is shoeing. Professor Williams 
says he does not believe in paring a corn. I do not see how you are to 
relieve the pressure without ; at any rate, it is a plan which I have always 
adopted, and I shall be pleased to know how I can relieve the pressure on the 
animal’s foot without paring the sole. I do not believe in cutting through 
unnecessarily, but I am glad of Mr. Rutherford’s opinion that unless you do 
get to the bottom you do not know what you are going to find. Slinging is 
suggested as advisable in some foot cases. My experience is that if the 
animals can lie down and get up they should not be slung, because 
they all suffer so much pain. Professor Williams, speaking 
of laminitis, says it is gross cruelty to sling a horse in that 
case. It is a question whether it is policy to sling any horse with 
an inflamed foot if he can get up and down. If a man has ever experienced 
gout I think he will appreciate what pain an animal suffers in foot cases. I 
have unfortunately had gout, and it creates a fellow feeling for the horse. 
Professor Williams says that he finds that corns are more frequent with nags 
than cart horses, but my experience is just the other way. I am concerned 
more now with cart horses and probably that may be the reason, but I find 
more corns in cart horses than in nags. 

Mr. FAULKNER: I think that all those who have carefully perused this 
paper by Professor Williams must have felt that our veteran professor is still 
brimming over with intellectual capacity. The manner in which Mr. Ruther- 
ford opened the discussion also to my mind forcibly demonstrated the fact 
that he, too, was not only a present master but a past master in the art of 
dealing with such cases. I have been more or less handling such cases during 
the whole of my professional career, and I see a very great deal of instruction 
in this paper. The advice given to young veterinary surgeons is most excellent. 
As was remarked by Mr. Rutherford, we are none of us infallible. One or two 
remarks fell from Mr. Rutherford which are rather contrary to my experience. 
In the matter of shoeing horses, both in public establishments and in private 
ones, I most certainly say that to my mind we have far less of those serious 
cases of pricking, pressing, treads and corns than we had 25 years ago. I do 
hold this, and I think it is one of the justifications of the veterinary 
surgeon having forges. A veterinary surgeon who keeps a forge has to dohis 
work well. He is working for the public, and we have now with machine 
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nails and less piece-work and more day work far less of those serious pricking 
cases than we had years ago, and treads and corns in a like manner. Private 
establishments as a general rule are not under veterinary supervision. There 
are perhaps 400 horses, and they do their own shoeing on the place. The 
smiths are under the control of the horse keeper without any veterinary 
supervision, and apart from the question of injuries in shoeing or 
arising through shoeing, the work is from 25 to 50 per cent. worse than in a 
public establishment kept under veterinary supervision. There are one or 
two points in this paper that one might fairly touch upon. The question, for 
instance, of warm versus cold antiseptic applications in the subduing of pain 
when you have an animal in a critical condition. Speaking for myself, I have 
tried both, but the conclusion I come to in conserving energy and reducing 
pain is that warm applications of an antiseptic character are certainly the best 
where you have sloughing going on and an acute inflammatory action. Further 
than that, I have experimented myself under certain conditions on the nature of 
warm and cold applications, and I know which have the most desirable result, 
and which give us relief in the shortest possible space of time. I certainly in 
such cases go in for warm antiseptic applications. But there is, as has been 
stated all through the paper, the fact that warm applications are of no use if 
they are only half done. They must be fully done, and one has to discriminate 
in certain establishments as to what is really the most advisable course to take 
under special circumstances. I find that, taking carters and such like horses 
doing fast work, as a general rule, they come into town clear of corns, but 
before many years they are subject to corns, and it is a very common cause of 
lameness indeed. Prof. Williams says, ‘If the foot has been tampered with, 
the horn cut away, the sole weakened by paring, the animal should remain 
without shoes and have his feet in cold water, or poulticed for a few 
days, then the ‘three-quarter’ shoes may be put on.” I frequently have 
cases where the bearing of an animal without shoes under these cir- 
cumstances materially aggravates the condition, and you frequently 
get beneficial results by putting on comfortabte light shoes. You 
will find your animal as sore as he can be as long as he is bearing his weight 
on the inflamed surface, but put him in light shoes and you will find the 
animal materially better. With Mr. Rutherford, I find that where you get an 
animal with undoubted necrosed laminz and a portion of the os pedis 
separating in conjunction with the lamine there is no treatment like getting 
to the spot—expose the surface and give them an opportunity. 1 am strongly 
of opinion that by rasping and slitting up you give relief, and even before you 
get a separation of the coronet, if the animal is in pain, relieve it if possible. 
There is one condition I have noticed at times, and that is where you get an 
animal with inflamed laminz and a separation of the coronet without any 
absolute necrosis. I have seen these cases where there has been simply 
separation at the coronet between the horn and soft tissues without absolute 
tumefaction of the coronet, and there was no necrosis tissue beneath at all. 
These cases are materially relieved by rasping, thinning the wall, and slitting 
up, and you do not get any necrosed tissue at all. The animal begins to 
bear weight on the foot and goes on all right, and you have no necessity to 
remove the wall at all. 
(To be continued ) 


Doc Muzz.Linc AND RasBiEs.—Councillor James Lister, of Liverpool, has 
received from the President of the Board of Agriculture a reply to a letter 
sent on the 14th ult. Mr. Gerald Arbuthnot wrote as follows :—“ I am de- 
sired by Mr. Long to tell you that unfortunately two very serious cases of 
rabies have occurred in the neighbourhood of Blackpool, in Lancashire, on 
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comparatively recent dates, one having been detected in September and the 
other in October last. Under these circumstances it would be obviously op- 
posed to the best interests of the owners of dogs in Lancashire itself that 
there should be at the present moment any relaxation of the strenuous efforts 
that are being made to secure the complete extinction of rabies, more 
especially as the attainment of that result will render the application of the 
muzzle to your district unnecessary at any future time. The success attend- 
ing Mr. Long’s efforts in this direction are indicated by the fact that during 
the 46 weeks to date of the current year there have only been 16 cases of 
rabies in Great Britain as against 662 during the same period of 1895, which 
was the year in which he came into office. The progress made under the 
present regulations is shown in a still more remarkable manner when it is 
remembered that out of the 16 cases which have taken place this year no less 
than 13 were during the first six months. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Long feels sure that you will understand the absolute necessity for not im- 
perilling the success of the whole scheme by the premature withdrawal of the 
order from any given locality.”—Zzmes, Nov. 25th. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACT, 1894 and 1896. 


IRELAND (for four weeks ending November 12th). 





. | 
Pleuro- ‘ | Glanders | Sheep-Scab 
Wiesmann Swine Fever. (including | Rabies. Anthrax. (for month of 
nia Farcy). } October.) 
| 
Dogs 9 


Outbreaks 


_— Slaughtered Outbreaks Other ani- 
9 


. Attacked 2 mals 
Destroyed 77 


None | None 


1S) 


THE STATE OF THE DICK TRUST. 


Alarming State of Matters. 


A GLANCE over the abstracts of the city of Edinburgh municipal accounts for 
1897—98 shows that while many of the city trusts are in a healthy condition, 
one, at least, does not appear to be flourishing. Indeed, the statement of 
affairs placed in the hands of the public is somewhat disquieting. This is 
Professor William Dick’s Trust, which relates to the Veterinary College in 
Clyde Street. The accounts for 1897—98 show the followirg figures :—Under 
the heading of Trust Revenues the income is given at £603 2s. 1d., made up of 
rents, £465 2s. 8d. ; feu duties, £93 14s. 1d. ; casualties, £12 12s. 2d.; dividends 
and premiums, £31 13s.2d. Againstthis there are various charges, which, after 
being deducted, leaveanet free income of £402 4s. The Veterinary College Fee 
Fund, however, is the most interesting section of the accounts. It is shown that 
the deficiency at the close of the financial year to be carried to next year’s 
account is £639 Ios., the deficiency at the beginning of the year being 
stated at £352 15s. 6d. The salaries paid to the professors amounted 
to £1,491 Is. 6d., while the fees drawn from students totalled £1,367 13s. 
On the other hand, the fees of veterinary practice realised £996 16s. 1d., with 
deductions amounting to £28 12s. 11d.; but this sum was more than 
equalled by other college charges. For instance, bursaries and prize 
medals cost £57 IIs. 6d. ; stationery, printing, and advertising, £187 13s. 8d. ; 
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taxes, £123 12s. 7d.; hay, straw, &c., £147 2s. gd.; making, along with a 
number of other charges, a total of £1,063 17s. lod. The Edinburgh Forge, 
in Clyde Street, whatever its educational value, is also shown to be financially 
unprofitable. The expenditure here is returned at £198 13s. 6d.; while the 
income was £188 8s, 8d. The Leith Forge, in Jane Street, is more remu- 
nerative, the expenditure being £506 7s. 9d., against a revenue of £596 14s. 8d. 
The balance-sheet, on the face of it, is not encouraging. The liabilities are stated 
thus :—Veterinary College Fee Fund—Temporary advance from the Common 
Good, £1,197 5s. 6d.,and outstanding accounts, £41 16s. 8d. Trust—Loan from 
the Governors of Trinity Hospital, £9,500; loan from the trustees of the late 
Miss Mary Dick, £1,246 6s. 11d.; temporary advance from the Common 
Good, £2,578 8s. 6d., making the total liabilities, £14,563 17s. 7d. On the 
other side, the assets include £599 12s. 2d., under the head of Veterinary 
College Fee Fund, and £672 14s. 5d. in railway stock. The net capital 
deficiency at the close of the year is returned at £12,652 1s. Inthe accounts 
for 1896-97, the capital deficiency is similarly given, the deficiency on the 
working at the close of that year being £352 15s. 6d. The fees realised from 
the students were higher than for the year under review, amounting to 
£1,645 17s. 6d. The indebtedness to the city funds is not so serious as it 
looks, being represented by bonds over various properties in Clyde Street 
and elsewhere ; but the shrinkage of students’ fees is somewhat alarming. 
The fees given in 1895-96 account, amounted to £1,964 7s.; in 1894-95, to 
£2,004 12s.; in 1893-94, to £2,726 5s.; and in 1892-93, to £3,251 11s.— 
Edinburgh Evening News. 





A NEW CATTLE DISEASE. 


For some years a mysterious disease has been causing losses among cattle 
in the Mackenzie River and Blackwater districts, west of Rockhampton. Two 
orthree years ago the Stockbreeders’ Association made application to the 
Government for the services of a veterinary surgeon to investigate the disease, 
but owing to pressure of work no member of the staff could be spared until 
lately, when Mr. A. W. Barnes, M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Inspector 
at Rockhampton, was instructed to visit the affected districts and make the 
necessary inquiry. Mr. Barnes has just handed in his report to the Chief 
Inspector of Stock. He says :— 


The disease which I have investigated may, I think, be correctly termed a ‘‘ new 
disease” in cattle, and I am not aware that the conditions noticed have been recorded 
before as existing in cattle in an enzootic form. It is a form of wasting or pernicious 
anemia, and the results of lesions due to the parasites known as Strongylus contortus 
(Curtice), and @sophagostoma Columbianum (Curtice on Parasites). Both worms are 
known to exist in sheep in this district, the latter causing the condition known as the 
nodular disease in sheep. The whole extent of the intestines of the cattle is studded 
with nodules similar in appearance to the nodules on the intestines of sheep infested by 
this parasite. The general symptoms are simply those of wasting, and may be easily 
mistaken for tuberculosis. The marasmus is so marked that the disease is referred to in 
the district as the wasting disease. In the acute stages of the disease, which corresponds 
to the period when the parasites are most numerous and setting up inflammatory action 
in the fourth stomach and intestines, the cattle show indications that they are suffering 
pain, and appear uneasy, and run about. Diarrhoea is present, and chronic diarrhoea 
exists also in cattle which have been long badly infested, and such cattle seldom improves 
in condition, the stomach and intestines never regaining their normal state. An cedematouc 
swelling is frequently present under the jaws. Post-mortem examinations revealed an anzemic 
condition of all the tissues, inflammatory patches upon the mucous membrane of the 
fourth stomach and intestines in varying degrees of intensity, depending, no doubt, upon 
the number of parasites present. In some instances the mucous membrane of the 
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abomasum was acutely inflamed ard much thickened, the thickened portions, when cut 
having a gelatinous appearance, and several nodules were found underneath small dark 
ulcers on the mucous membrane of the stomach, caused by the larva! form of the 
@sophagostoma Columbianum. The Strongylus contortus was also found in varying 
numbers in the stomachs examined. The mucous membranes of all the intestines 
showed inflammatory patches, and this was specially marked in portions of the small 
intestines, which could be recognised by their discoloured appearance as being inflamed 
before being opened for inspection. These patches on the intestines are located wher: 
the nodules are most numerous. The difference between the nodules in sheep and cattle 
1s that in sheep the nodules are more prominent and closer to the serous surface of the 
bowels than they were in the cattle which I examined. In the iatter most of the nodules 
are immediately below the mucous membrane ; consequently, sheep suffering from the 
‘*nodular disease’’ have more of the coats of the bowels destroyed than these cattle 
have ; yet the irritation and its consequences are so much more serious in cattle. The 
liver and kidneys show indications of having participated in the inflammation caused by 
the parasites. The intensity, extent, and duration of the inflammation which had existed 
was also indicated by the adhesion which had taken place between the abdomina! walls, 
bowels, and other viscera. 

This disease has been observed in the distriet visited for about five years, although it is 
easy to imagine that it may have existed without being recognised as a distinct disease 
for many years previous. The infested country has not been stocked with sheep, 
Mr. Peberdy informs me, for nearly thirty years; and I favour the supposition that the 
big floods of recent years have carried the ova and parasites from sheep runs in the 
Springsure district, and deposited them along the banks of the Mackenzie River. It is 
very probable that these parasites will be found in cattle on the river frontages for long 
distances along the course of the Mackenzie and Comet Rivers. The best means of 
fighting this trouble would be to fence as much of the low-lying country on the banks of 
the rivers as possible—in fact, to keep the cattle during the wet season back from the 
river. The ova of these parasites are most likely to exist in stagnant and muddy holes 
near the river. Cattle observed to be suffering from the disease should be kept together 
in paddocks set apart for this purpose. By this means the cattle could be treated for the 
disease, and its spread prevented. The medicinal treatment, I would suggest, would be 
in the form of a lick composed of salt, sulphur, and sulphate of iron, well mixed together, 
and placed in protected places all over the runs. 


Mr. Gordon has appended the following minute to the report :— 


In my annual report for the year 1892, I published a report by Dr. T. L. Bancroft on 
some diseases in stock, in which he states that he found in Brisbane, Dunwich, Deception 
Bay, and Port Curtis districts, the worm now recognised by Mr. Barnes as_ th 
Esophagostoma Columbianum, which causes a nodular or tubercular condition of the 
intestines. In Port Curtis district Dr. Bancroft's investigations were conducted prin- 
cipally at Torilla and near Rockhampton. 


HIS NIBS IN THE ARMY. 
BY GERALD E. GRIFFIN, VET, SURGEON FIFTH CAVALRY. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Sept. 16th, 1898. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: 
‘* Which it is not my style to produce needless pain, 
By statements that rile or go'gainst the grain ; "’ 


But here's that old bugbear, the Army, 
With its vets. standing out in the rain. 


WHERE to commence to give it to this subject in the ligamentum nuche and 
in a scientific manner with a stuffed club, without exhausting myself too 
much, and how to escape being jumped on, called a liar, a fool, and an idiot, 
and having the face of the earth wiped off with my remains, is what is 
agitating the hypodermic injection of grey matter I fear I have concealed 
about my person without a license ; but here goes a fool, preceded by a big 
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D, barefooted, and the angel can take a back seat and a Manhattan cocktail 
while the wading is being done. 

There is always some cheerful idiot to stand up on his posterior extremities 
and want to know the why and for what this stirring up and ventilating of 
these old stories. It is only necessary te reply that it’s about time that some 
one would yank this Army Vet. business up by the roots and replant it in 
more congenial soil. And if the odovr emanating herefrom is not that of 
‘** Araby the Blest,” it is because the old thing is undergoing decomposition. 
His Nibs in the Army is a ‘‘ Maverick,” a motherless, homeless, unbranded 
thing, and, like that mythological monstrosity known as a griffin, partaking 
of some of the properties of the enlisted man, the commissioned officer and 
the citizen. He is mostly enlisted man, however, and very little of the other 
two, except a few white hairs on the off hind. So little authority has he that 
the last recruit joining may with impunity invite him to osculate his posterior 
elevation at any time, and it lays with His Nibs whether ke shall refuse or 
accept. If he refuses, while the recruit may feel slighted, still he lets it go 
at that. 

His Nibs is appointed by the Secretary for War on the recommendation of 
a regimental commander, and the regimental commander can recommend a 
Sioux blanket Indian for the position if he so desires, and it goes. There is 
an order somewhere about His Nibs being a graduate, but many an order 
“is born to blush unseen” and waste its gibberish on the circumambient. 
He is paid goo dollars a year, with an allowance of coal-oil and cordwood. 
He also is allowed quarters, and at this point your Uncle Samuel hastily 
grabs him by the slack of his kakhies and the rear shirt button and plants him 
in a little house in the middle of the row assigned to married enlisted men 
(this is pretty tough in a nigger regiment), where he may obtain a splendid 
view of the dump pile or the rear end of a troop stable. In addition to this, 
there are four of the army vets. who get 1,200 dollars a year pay, and the 
same privileges. These fellows belong to the 7th, 8th, 9th, and roth 
regiments respectively, and as additional to the goo dollars man they are 
called seniors, for it must be remembered that the Ist to the 6th 
regiments inclusive have only one man at goo dollars. Doesn't this simply 
beat hell, and remind one of the newspaper accounts of O’Hooligan’s 
Strategy Board? During the late scrap there were several volunteer 
cavalry regiments organized, and it was found that the law did not provide 
for the appointment of a vet. ; consequently, one was hired for each regiment 
by the Quartermaster’s Department, and sent there under the orders of the 
regimental quartermaster, and in one case I krow of, he (the vet.) was 
treated in the most humiliating manner. These fellows receive 100 dollars a 
month. There were also hired by the same department several so-called 
vets. to take charge of vet. hospitals, but it is just as well to let this slide. 
They, however, received 100 dollars a month. 

His Nibs packed his saddle-bags, and, like the infernal idiot he is, started 
with his outfit for Cuba or any old place where the air was heavy with lead, 
leaving behind him in many cases a wife and children, for whom he couldn't 
have saved much out of goo dollars a year, knowing that if he got killed, and 
sometimes the fools are hit, his family might go to the devil for all the 
country cared, for in this case he would be considered as a citizen 
employée. If he had a leg, an arm, or a section of his anatomy blown 
away, his name would be Dennis, as he still was a citizen employee, 
and pension would be out of the question. On the contrary, 
if he got tired of his job while at the front, and _ simply 
quit, he could be tried for desertion and have blazes raised with him. Heis 
subject to the same military discipline that the soldier is, and has to come to 
the scratch with as much promptness. He is part of the camp and is carried 
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on the regimental return, and makes out his own pay account, the same as an 
officer, but still he is like the Irishman’s water-melon after boiling, “a big 
nothin’. ’ 

Here are a few things about His Nibsin garrison :— 

He doesn’t count on the strength of the regiment. He lives with the soldier 
on the laundry row. He cannot buy stores from the quartermaster unless he 
gets the signature of an officer. He has the privilege of buying groceries 
from the United States. He is never acquainted with the family of an officer 
except by pure accident. He is considered as an inferior by the officer and 
as an equal by the enlisted man. He is seldom or never introduced to a new 
officer joining, no more than is the private soldier. He is frequently dictated 
to in his professional duties by “shavetail” lieutenants. He never inspects 
the horses for his regimental remount except on rare occasions. He is never 
consulted when an animal is about to be condemned ; his opinion cuts no ice. 
He has no authority to check cruelties to animals coming under his observa- 
tion ; if he tries it he may get insulted. He cannot associate with the 
commissioned officers ; they won't iet him; they don’t prevent him, however, 
from holding high jinks with the soldier. He hunts the society of the jack 
rabbit on the frontier posts, or shuts himself up within himself. He is not 
respected professionally by the enlisted man. He is familiarly known as 
‘‘ Dock,” same as Flannigan’s off-wheel mule. He is never a member of the 
club (you know what a club is—whiskey, newspapers, billiards and lies, 
although there are some of them who read, and are billiard-players and liars 
too). He gets 12 dollars a month in lieu of rent, if there are no quarters 
vacant, and pays 24 dollars or 25 dollars. He gets choice of quarters after 
the regimental staff (enlisted men). He is not allowed to join an officers’ 
mess; he can ‘‘feed his face” wherever else he may. When visiting an 
outside station, his allowance for expenses stops the minute he gets off the 
train; they assign him to a troop for grub, for which he has to pay; he 
sleeps where he can or sits up. He is not allowed forage for a horse. He 
is not furnished with a single book except the “ Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser,” 
by Law—a good book in its place, no doubt. He borrows the “horse medi- 
cines” and “veterinary tools” from the quartermaster's department, and 
such “tools” and such “horse medicines!” His treatment of animals is 
frequently changed by troop commanders, who have become “eccentric” 
from army monotony and reading the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” He generally 
keeps his “ head shut,” or “roars,” and gets the worst of it. His farriers, no, 
not his, the farriers generally, know more than he does, and often his 
“suggestions” are laughed at. He is never allowed mileage, but is given 
actual transportation. He is not allowed to transport a library when changing 
station ; his allowance is 500 lbs., same as a sergeant of staff ; if he has a few 
books he goes down in his jeans for a freight bill ; the enlisted man, a hospital 
steward, is allowed a library ; the horse doctor, dern him, isnot, His warrant 
(he gets one) says heis a sergeant-major, but the Adjutant-General says he is 
nothing, simply a thing, a ‘fertrum quad, so to speak. He is the lineal 
descendant of an old army horse doctor of bottle-and-rag fame. His nameis 
Dennis, without hope, devoid of ambition, a stick, a social outcast, and a good 
man killed by army usage. 

A few things about him in the field :— 

He is not entitled to a sleeping-berth. When travelling with troops he sits 
up in the day coach with the soldiery. He is allowed 150 pounds of baggage 
in field. He is mounted on a government horse in the field. He is not 
allowed rations ; he is not permitted to join a mess in which there are officers ; 
he eats where he can, generally with the band or teamsters’ mess; he pays 
for this, of course. He tents with some soldier of the regiment; he is not 
allowed a tent to himself. He has to come down to the discipline of the 
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camp, although not a military man. He is not entitled to a pension for 
disability, neither can he retire ; his family is not entitled to consideration by 
the country if he gets killed. His views on sanitation are never asked, 
although he is educated along these lines. His “ suggestions” as to feeding, 
watering and salting are smiled at. 

He is simply without one particle of authority or influence among men or 
officers. If he gets sick in the field he pays 50 cents a day to the hospital, 
for food, they say, when the soldier’s ration is valued at 7:25 dollars a month, 
and he is not entitled to transportation to his home if he goes there to 
recuperate. He is not allowed the 20 per cent. increase of pay allowed the 
soldier during war, neither is he allowed the increase of pay given the officer 
during war, if he does more than the work of his rank. A man without 
position or prospects. 

A few things I know: 

I know of but one of His Nibs’ family who has been treated decently in 
the service. I know one of them who wears a sergeant-major’s uniform, 
chevrons and all, and reinforced by a V Sin yellow. I know two or three of 
them who salute officers when they meet them—not the civilian salute of 
equality, but the regular “ No. 4” of the service—the salute of the enlisted 
man. I know one who takes the part of a teamster occasionally, and has 
taken the part of a nigger servant on occasions. I know there isn’t one who 
is willing to stand from under and take an examination, so that the thing can 
be improved. I know two of over thirty years’ hard service that it is an 
outrage to allow them to be cast adrift without being provided for. I know 
of several with fifteen years’ service who are no better off now than the day 
they joined, but a deuced sight worse. I know some who have to get a pass 
to leave camp. I know the authorities have persistently refused to do 
anything for His Nibs in the Army, through pure prejudice, and I know that 
Congress has been influenced by the action of the War Department. I 
know there are as good men in the army professionally as there are in civil 
life. And I think that Congress ought to do something for them. 

We didn’t go to Cuba or Porto Rico and ‘go up against it,” but we “ held 
it down” at Tampa and other bailiwicks of that ilk until some of us came 
near passing in our chips with typhoid and malaria. We did it for 75 
dollars a month, and because we wouldn’t show the white feather, and we 
did it because we were Americans, who were possessed of that quality that 
despises to give in. 

We want to be placed on some kind of a plane where we will be recognised 
and have an influence. We demand that we be taken out of the sink of 
prejudice and usage, and we assert that as a profession we consider our- 
selves the equal of any and in any way. 

All this may not have more influence than a spoonful of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in a hurricane, but what is stated above is true, and I am here 
behind it to substantiate every word of it. 

Why am [ here? That’s what I'd like to know myself. 


Notes and News. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND THE FEVER. (By the Special Com- 
missioner.)—As stated in my last, the subject of catarrhal fever among our 
horses is engaging the attention of the Board of Agriculture, and I am very 
glad indeed to have so far set the ball in motion. It is not the first time that 
the Board has gone into this matter, for a somewhat exhaustive inquiry was 
made in 1891, mainly, I think, at the instance of Lord Lonsdale. Numerous 
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veterinary authorities in all parts of the country were questioned, but as a 
result nothing practical was done. I was privileged to have a long conver- 
sation the other day with a highly-placed official of the Board, and he 
explained that no rules for secluding cases of fever, or for preventing the 
transport of horses about the country, could be brought into operation 
without serious injury to trade and general inconvenience to _horse- 
owners. This I can well understand, for under such a régime Newmarket, 
for example, might be proclaimed an infected area, and all its 2,000 or more 
horses in training prevented from travelling elsewhere to run. No one, I[ 
think, has seriously advocated any such step as this, but I do think 
that owners of studs and stables should be legally bound to report 
to the local authorities any cases of fever or other infectious illness 
on their premises, so that there should be no secret about it. I men- 
tioned the idea of having horses certified as healthy and as coming 
from a healthy area before shipment for this country, and the further idea 
that they should be inspected at the docks upon arrival, and not allowed to 
pass inland unless found to be free from disease. To this two official 
objections are raised; one, that you never can place implicit reliance on the 
class of certificate that would be given prior to shipment, and the other that 
there are so many ports of entry in this country and Ireland, it would be 
impossible to maintain a sufficient staff of inspectors to examine horses on 
arrival, without going to serious expense. 1 venture to think that neither of 
these objections is very well founded. Even if we grant that here and there 
an unscrupulous or incompetent veterinary surgeon would certify horses as 
healthy and fit for shipment when they were not really so, these cases would 
only be the exceptions and not the rule. It is no argument against taking 
precautions against a danger to say that the only precautions we can take 
will not wholly avert the danger. If they avert it in part something at any 
rate is gained. Again, as to ports of entry—the great bulk of imported 
horses come to London or Liverpool, where in either case they can easily 
be inspected, and wherever horses can be landed there are veterinary surgeons 
practising and any of them would be glad to be nominated as a Board of Trade 
inspector. The fees for inspection would be paid by the importers of horses. 
However, all seem to be agreed on this, that the greater the danger 
of infection from the unrestricted carriage by water and land of diseased horses, 
the greater is the need for the thorough cleansing and purifying of the ships 
or boxes in which they are conveyed ; and to this point I think the Board of 
Agriculture will address themselves in good earnest. Not one person in a 
hundred seems to know that under an existing regulation railway companies 
are bound after every journey of a horse-box, carrying a “ horse, ass, or mule,” 
to have it swept out, and the refuse burned in quicklime ; they are also bound 
to cleanse the box and to wash the manger, and all parts that might be affected 
by discharge from the nostrils of the animals. How far this obligation is 
fulfilled by railway companies I leave my readers to judge. Many of them 
have practical experience on the subject, and I shall be extremely obliged if 
they will communicate it to me either for publication or for transmission to 
the authorities. My experience is that trainers and studmasters have as a 
rule to do for themselves this cleansing of boxes which is the proper duty of 
the railway companies, and if it be left to the railway companies little or 
nothing is done Beyond this, however, if the requirements of the regulation 
were scrupulously carried out in every instance, nothing really effectual would 
have been done, for no amount of washing will destroy fever germs ; fumi- 
gating, and that witha most potent germicide like formalin will alone remove 
the danger, and though this involves a certain amount of trouble it is surely 
better that some little trouble should be taken than that fever and other 
diseases should be circulated without let or hindrance among our horses. I 
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am in a position to state that this aspect of the question will be carefully 
considered from two points of view: 1. Whether some decisive steps cannot 
be taken to enforce the regulation at present existing; 2. Whether a system 
of disinfecting horse-boxes and cattle-boats should not be prescribed, more in 
accordance with the discoveries of modern science. What is mainly wanted 
now is some expression of public opinion to justify the Board of Agriculture 
in taking action. They will naturally hesitate to make any strong move unless 
satisfied that horse-owners really want it. An impression prevails in official 
quarters that the fever is by no means a deadly disease, and that its propor- 
tion of mortalityis only about 2% per cent. I do not think many of my readers 
will confirm that optimistic view, apart altogether from the serious after con- 
sequences in many cases when the animal has not died. In view of what I 
have stated above, and the point which the discussion has now reached, I ask 
all my readers who are interested in horses, whether as owners, trainers, 
masters of hounds, jobmasters, veterinary surgeons, or others, to communicate 
with me at once, and report: (@) Cases within their experience of railway 
companies neglecting to cleanse and wash horse-boxes ; (4) Cases of shipping 
companies similarly neglecting to cleanse and disinfect their boats after carry- 
ing horses. Also state (¢) Whether there is or is not, in their judgment, urgent 
need for Government interference to prevent the spread of fever and other 
diseases among horses ; (@) What proportion of cases of catarrhal fever may 
be expected to prove fatal ; (e) Any suggestion not already given for preventing 
the spread of disease.—.Sportsman, Nov. 5th. 
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APPLICATION OF X-RAYS TO THE DIAGNOSIS OF PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


PROFESSOR BOUCHARD and M. Claude give an account of their important 
experiments regarding this question. The correlation existing between the 
results furnished by radioscopy or radiography and the signs afforded by per- 
cussion is close. The lungs are transparent when permeable by air, and 
opaque when the alveoli are filled by an exudation. Clearness corresponds 
to sonorousness, dimness to deadness. In the normal state, the transparency 
of the lung is perfect ; the clavicle throws on the fluorescent screen a well- 
defined shadow with clear-cut outlines. When lesions exist the tops of the 
lungs seem shaded, the edges of the shadow of the clavicle are ill-defined. 
Further, from the commencement of the disease, the ascensory movement of 
the diaphragm, which may be easily followed by radioscopic examination, is 
more limited and narrower than in the normal state. Thanks to the X-rays, 
very fresh lesions may be discovered which escape the notice of the clinical 
methods of investigation. When tuberculosis is more advanced the diseased 
parts gain in opacity, the hollows loom out on the screen like a kind of 
penumbra, surrounded by a thick black circle. One may also, by means of 
radiography, diagnose diaphragmatic pleurisy, the plural symphyses which 
often pass unnoticed, The X-rays must be considered as a powerful aid to 
the other methods of investigation.—L’écho Vétérinaire. 


IMMUNISATION OF HERBIVORA AGAINST RABIES. 
Immunisation of herbivora, more especially of bovine animals, is both easy 
and efficacious, aS an extremely interesting observation of M. Moncet, 
veterinary surgeon at Espalion (France) shows. 
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A rabid dog had bitten three cows. M. Moncet, when consulted a few 
hours afterwards, saw in this an opportunity of making trial of anti-rabic 
vaccination which he did not let slip. In fact, after the dog had died a few 
days afterwards, this practitioner immediately got the bulb and prepared the 
emulsion in order to inject it in the dose of 5 c.cs. into the left jugular of two 
animals at first; then, fifteen hours afterwards, that is to say, 84 hours after 
the bite, he injected the same quantity into the right. The same day some 
drops of the same injection were injected into the eye of a rabbit. The next 
day, M. Moncet tried the same treatment on a third cow, also apparently 
bitten, as he had tried for the two first ones. From that time onward, none 
of these animals have been the object of particular care, and they have all 
remained in perfect health. On the other hand, the rabbit inoculated died of 
rabies, and another dog bitten by the first one had to be destroyed because 
of the same disease.—-Revue Vétérinaire. 

PROTECTIVE ACTION OF THE LIVER. 

M. Roger has established the fact that the liver is capable of arresting the 
progress of different microbes and of destroying them, notably the anthrax 
bacillus and the golden staphylococcus. He is now studying the modifica- 
tions which different influences may impress on this protective action of the 
hepatic gland. Some of the results which he has obtained are directly 
applicable to therapeutics. His experiments have been directed upon rabbits. 
Fasting diminishes the protective power of the liver against microbes; it is, 
however, still appreciable after three days of inanition. Soluble products of 
the bacillus prodigiosus paralyse the destructive action of the liver on the 
golden staphylococcus. This peculiarity may serve to explain the favourable 
influence of certain microbian associations. Weak doses of sugar increase 
the action of the liver; strong doses diminish it. Weak doses of ether in 
solution in alcoholised water stimulate favourably the microbicide action of 
the liver : this effect is well marked whenever the ether is introduced by way 
of the digestive organs or by one of the mesenteric veins; it is less pro- 
nounced if the preparation has been introduced subcutaneously, so that it 
may be admitted that it is when acting on the liver that ether produces its 
benign action. Clinical medicine has besides sanctioned the utility of 
etherised draughts in infections. Too strong doses of ether, 2 c.c’s, for 
example, for a rabbit, cause cessation of the protective action of the liver.— 
Société de Biologie. 


TREATMENT OF CHAPPED HEEL BY MEANS OF CARBIDE OF 
CALCIUM. 


Another drug to add to the already long series of specifics used to combat 
this disease, the bugbear of veterinary surgeons. This one has at least the 
merit of not being hackneyed. M. Mesnard has just informed the Société 
Centrale de Médécine Vétérinaire of some of the successful results obtained 
by this medicine when other methods of treatment had been found 
insufficient. 

Carbide of calcium, which is obtained by dropping carbon on a lump of 
chalk acted upon by an electric current which develops in it an extremely 
high temperature, emits in contact with water a gas possessed of remarkable 
lighting power called acetyline. Further, by treating iodine in alkaline solu- 
tion with acetyline, we obtain diiodoform, which possesses the same 
physiological properties as iodoform, without its disagreeable odour. 
These data having been acquired, this is how M. Mesnard utilises this 
product. He first removes in a suitable manner the caseous matter which 
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has gathered on the diseased parts. Secondly, he applies a wash of ether (in 
order to clean the surface and partially anesthetise the tissues.) Thirdly, he 
makes up a dry dressing, after having sprinkled over all the diseased parts a 
powder composed of the following constituents: Carbide of calcium, 20 
grammes ; neutral acetate of copper and iodide of starch amalgam, 5 grammes. 
This dressing, slightly compressive, is renewed each day. M. Mesnard recom- 
mends it very particularly. The author estimates that in this instance the 
carbide of calcium, in contact with the dampness, emits acetylene, whose pre- 
sence is shown by a slight crackling. Free acetylene would in this case be 
able to act either on the acetate of copper and form from it acetylide of copper, 
or else on the iodide and form diiodoform. Whatever be the reactions caused 
by the freeing of the acetylene, says M. Mesnard, the result is tangible and 
incontestable. Its moderate price is an equal recommendation. 

It remains for our colleagues to verify these facts and throw as much light 
as possible upon them.— Bulletin de la Société de Méd. Vet. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES AND THE SPREAD OF CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES. 

After having analysed the various possible modes of propagation of con- 
tagious diseases by means of co-operative dairies, M. Kroom winds up by 
giving vent to some proposals whose application he would like to see officially 
prescribed in these establishments. They are as follows :—First, obligatory 
destruction and efficacious disinfection of all the magma collected in the 
turbine of the centrifugal pump. Secondly, prohibition to transport to the 
dairy milk coming from a farm infected by a contagious disease, as long as 
the district veterinarian has not taken these steps. Thirdly, obligation to 
pasteurise in the dairy all the milk and all the sub-products. Fourthly, 
obligatory cleaning by steam or boiling water of all the vessels which have 
been used for carrying about the milk. This cleaning should be performed as 
soon as the vessels have been emptied and before the sub-products are poured 
back into them.— 7ydschrift voor Veeartsenijkunde. 








TWO CASES OF TETANUS CONSECUTIVE ON AMPUTATION OF 
THE TAIL. USE OF ANTITETANIC SERUM. 

Observation of tetanus in two horses, one of which succumbed on the fourth 
day of illness. As for the second, in addition to the treatment by washings with 
chloral and administration of bromide of potassium internally, M. Morey, after 
the second day of illness, made a subcutaneous injection of 10 c.cs. of anti- 
tetanic serum. At the end of 15 days the cure was complete. Without going 
so far as to attribute the cure of the second horse to the action of the serum, 
which enjoys preventive rather than curative properties, M. Morey thinks that 
there is every advantage to be gained by employing the serum in horses at- 
tacked by tetanus. When tetanus is discovered in a stable it is right to make 
a careful disinfection of the place, and of all the objects which may have been 
contaminated. The animals inhabiting the same stable as the horse which 
has succumbed to tetanus ought to undergo the preventive injection of serum. 
—Journal de Med. Vétérinaire de Lyon. 








TUBERCULOUS PRODUCTS IN A SAUSAGE. 


M. Ligniéres has had presented by M. Nocard to the Soctéte Centrale de 
Meédicine Vétérinaire a slice of sausage showing on its two faces greyish, 
round spots, their size ranging from that of a peato that of a small nut. 
Microscopic examination has revealed to M. Ligniéres that these lesions were 
nothing else than lymphatic ganglia with coseiform centre, enclosing a very 
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great quantity of Koch bacilli. Cooking had, fortunately, been sufficient to kill 
all the bacilli. The author, in his note, says that there was seized at the same 
pork-butcher’s shop a ham, the poplitic ganglion of which was equally hyper- 
trophied and tuberculous. 

In view of such facts, which would never be discovered by a superficial 
examination, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that meat inspection 
should be carried out in a manner as profound as scrupulous, if we wish it to 
give the consumer a genuine guarantee.—Budletin de la Soc. Centrale de Méd. 
Vétérinaire. 


Worrespondence. 


ADDITIONAL DEGREE.—A SUGGESTION. 


DEAR SiR,—It is with sincere pleasure that I read in last month’s 
VETERINARY JOURNAL the notice of motion by Professor W. O. Williams, 
and am confident that the additional qualification would be most welcome to 
the members of the profession. 

That the council desires to safeguard the interests of the profession is 
abundantly shown by its action anent the Public Health (Scotland) Bill ; and 
having been successful in asserting the proper position of veterinary surgeons 
in matters pertaining to public health, it is only fitting that it should now 
institute a means by which we can show that we possess the qualifications 
requisite for such position. 

By the judicious laws of the council, by the excellence of the teaching at 
our schools, and by our own conduct, we now occupy a much superior position 
to that of some years ago, and by all means let. us go on advancing not only 
in social but in scientific attainments. 

We are now on the same platform as the sister profession—the medical. 
Some members of that profession show to the public that they are specially 
qualified in public health duties by the possession of a diploma of public 
health ; and why should we not have an opportunity of doing likewise ? 

If Professor W. O. Williams will excuse me, I should like to suggest that 
the degree be known as V.D.P.H.—Veterinary Diploma of Public Health— 
as being a qualification which would at once stamp the possessor as being 
a man specially trained in all veterinary matters concerning the health of the 
public. 

It is my earnest wish, and I venture to presume the wish of many more, 
that the opportunity of so designating ourselves will, by the progressive policy 
of the council, soon be within our choice.—Yours truly, 

J. McLaucutan Youn, F.R.C.V.S. 

The University, Aberdeen. 
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